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FEW RECOGNIZE THAT ABRAHAM LINCOLN, LOVER OF DEMOCRACY AND BELIEVER IN GOVERNMENT “OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOR 
THE PEOPLE,’ BY SIGNING THE MORRILL ACT TO ENCOURAGE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, BROUGHT 
HIGHER EDUCATION WITHIN REACH OF THE MASSES FOR THE FIRST TIME - - - - - - - - (SEE PAGE 63) 
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to the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920. 
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Bulletin 1930, No. 23, “‘ Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1928-1929,” by Edith A. 
Wright. 

A classified list of research studies in education, including 


references to 217 doctors’ theses and 1,209 masters’ 
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Results of an 18-month study of the secondary schools in 
Norway so arranged as to be most helpful in making 
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Are There Too Many | eachers? 


Million Questionnaires of the National Survey of Education of Teachers Will Reveal Data on Supply and Demand 
and Other Vital Problems of the Profession 


By E. S. EVENDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


OT LONG AGO educators were 
called together to see what steps 
could be taken to relieve the 

f teachers which threatened to 
disrupt our systems.” I 
have heard several State educational exec- 
utives admit, without outward evidence 
of shame, that they had raided high-school 
classes to secure students who would ac- 
cept teaching certificates to “help keep 
the rural schools open and the farmers 
from migrating to the cities because their 
children had no teachers.”’ 

In one decade the situation has changed 
and State sup rintendénts are besieged 
with requests for teaching certificates for 
teachers from other States and by unem- 
ployed teachers and their relatives and 


“shortage o 
public-school 


friends. 

It is reported that 5,000 teachers are 
unemployed in the metropolitan area of 
New York alone. While this is probably 
the largest total in any one place there 
cities where, be- 
schedules and living condi- 


are undoubtedly many 
cause salary 
tions are reJatively more attractive than 
those of near-by places, the proportion of 
teachers unable to secure work as teachers 
is as large as in New York, Chicago, or 
any of the very large metropolitan centers. 
To be sure, many of these teachers are 
unemployed because they want to teach 
only in the large cities and will not accept 
appointments in the rural areas or smaller 
towns. On the other hand, if they did, 
it would certainly mean that the teachers 
now employed in those schools would join 
the ranks of the unemployed, even though 
the level of teaching ability or educational 
qualifications might have been raised by 
the exchange. 
Where Low Bidders Displace Experienced 


Teachers 


It is obvious that the present oversupply 
of teachers is a relative matter and can not 
be described in terms of any absolute 
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number of teachers in excess of the demand 
for a given State. There is no doubt that 
all of our States already have or could 
easily secure advertising for more 
teachers) many more certificated teachers 
than they need to staff their schools. 
There are few, however, who will say that 
they have more adequately trained teach- 
ers available than would be needed to 
staff their schools if all those with insuffi- 
cient preparation who are now teaching 
could be replaced. In all of our discussions 
of this problem, then, we are forced to 
think in terms of the standards which have 
been set up as satisfactory by each State 
and to interpret the excess number of 
teachers in terms of those standards. 


(by 








The United States Government | 
is asking approximately 10 minutes 
of the time of every teacher in the 
public schools of America. Each of 
the 848,000 teachers of Americais re- 
quested to spend 10 minutes answer- 
ing the questionnaire of the National 
Survey of Education of Teachers 
authorized by Congress. 

Leading national educational 
organizations have asked for the 
survey. The data secured is ex- 
pected to aid in the solution of the 
nation-wide problem of oversupply | 
of teachers. 

Questionnaires will be distributed | 
through State superintendents of 
education and city superintendents, 
and will deal with description of 
work, number of teachers in build- 
ing, class in school, other respon- 
sibilities, training, sex, marital status, 
type of community, experience, em- 
ployment, salary, degrees, semester | 
credits earned, if new in school, | 
where from, and teaching load. 

















A recent study by J. 8. Lee of the prep- 
aration of teachers on the secondary level 
shows that there are still 18 States in 
which teachers are prepared for teaching 
either in the high schools or in a post high- 
school course of one year. This number 
would be increased if the States which 
issue some form of teaching certificate to 
students who have attended but one year 
in a normal school or teachers college were 
added to the list. As long as any State 
is satisfied with this amount of education 
for its elementary teachers it means that 
the graduates of these training classes will 
accept smaller salaries than the better 
prepared teachers. In the many districts 
where the principle of awarding the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder holds for the 
teacher as well as the winter’s coal supply 
it means that many teachers with a mini- 
mum of professional education are em- 
ployed while better educated and often 
more experienced teachers are forced into 
the ranks of the unplaced. 


Figures Show Reason for Oversupply 


The present oversupply of teachers 
might well be used to raise the level of 
professional preparation of teachers. It 
could now be done at less additional cost 
than has ever before been possible in this 
country if something could be done to 
persuade school-board members to em- 
ploy the best teachers now available and 
anxious for employment, instead of the 
cheapest. 

There are numerous reasons why we 
now have an oversupply of certificated 
teachers. It will be necessary to mention 
only briefly some of the more important 
of them. Since the World War there has 
been a very great increase in the enroll- 
ments in normal schools and teachers 
colleges. In 1920 there were 135,412 
students in normal schools and teachers 
colleges (excluding secondary students). 
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In 1928 this number had increased to 
274,348, an increase of 103 per cent. In 
the same eight years the number of stu- 
dents in colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools increased from 462,445 to 
868,793, an increase of 88 per cent. Re- 
cent estimates indicate that about two out 
of each five of the graduates of colleges and 
universities go into some form of teaching 
or educational work 

During the period that these enroll- 
ments increased 103 per cent and 88 per 
cent, respectively, the number of teachers 
employed in the public elementary schools 
of the United increased from 
576,246 to 642,712, or only 11% per cent, 
while the increase in the combined ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was only 
from 678,204 to 831,934 (1929), or an 
increase of less than 23 The 
increased numbers of teachers who have 
graduated from normal schools, teachers 
colleges, colleges, and universities during 
this time have been added to by those 
from the high-school training classes, and 
the county normal schools, and also from 
the certification by examination of persons 
not in schoel and still further increased 
by the Sergequumber of teachers who have 
returned to 
varying lengths. 

At the same time that these conditions 
have been operating to increase the num- 
ber of persons preparing to teach, the 
belated increases in teachers’ salaries 
which followed after the war and which 
in most States been 


States 


per cent. 


teaching after absences of 


further in- 
creased or at least maintained in the face 
of lowering costs of living, have tended 
to make teaching relatively more attrac- 
tive financially than it has ever been. 
This in turn has aggravated the 
supply situation by causing even 
students to elect teaching as a life work 
at the same time that it caused those 
who were already teaching to remain 
longer in their thereby de- 
creasing demand. 


have 


over- 
more 
positions, 


Organizations Ask National Surcey 


the 


During this same period, many of 
State-supported normal schools increased 
the length of their curricula and became 
degree-granting colleges. As 
such, they attracted more students and 
in practically all cases entered into com- 
petition with the colleges and universities 
of their areas and with each other (i! 
States in which there are 
schools) for students and particularly for 
students interested in teaching in the 
secondary schools. ‘This tended to 
make the oversupply greatest in the 
secondary field even though that field 
has expanded much more rapidly in the 
past decade than the elementary. 
As a result, we find that 
trained secondary teachers 
forced either into teaching positions in 
elementary schools or rural schools, for 


teachers 


such 


several 


has 


has 
many well- 


have been 
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The Office of Education requests 
the cooperation of every teacher of 
the United States public-school sys- 
tems in answering the questionnaire 
of the National Survey of Education 
of Teachers. 

Every teacher making a prompt 
reply to the questionnaire can feel 
that he or she is contributing to the 
improvement of education’s service 
to the United States and to the im- 
provement of working conditions 
in the teaching profession. 

WM. JOHN COOPER, 


Commissioner 
of Education. 














which were not directly prepared, 
or to remain unemployed, even though 
their training is much superior to that 
of many who are at work in the second- 


t hey 


ary schools. 

The requests of the chosen representa- 
tives of three groups—the National 
Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, the Amer- 
ican Association of Presidents of Teach- 
ers Colleges, and the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Schools of Education— 
prompted the Seventy-first Congress last 
June to appropriate $200, 000 spread over 
a period of three years for the purpose 
of making a study of this situation on 
a comparable nation-wide scale. This 
will be known as the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers and 
is expected to supply for the first time 
data on teacher supply and 


study 


definite 
demand. 
wy 


Have You Read? 


Notable Articles in the Educational Press 
By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 

R. W. Yardley, assistant architect, 
3oard of Education, Chicago, in an article 
entitled ‘Building schools for crippled 
children,’ in The Nations Schools for 
November, points out the one element 
which needs especial attention in this 
type of building. No matter what facil- 
ities are provided in the building, the 
question of ‘traveling distance” is of 
vital importance. The building must 
be one of maximum compactness. 

The advantages of learning arithmetic 
by radio is the subject of an article in the 
Journal of Education for November 17. 
The author, Superintendent R. E. Jones, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, describes the experi- 
ment as it was tried during the school 
year 1929-30. The lessons were planned 
and broadcast by one of the outstanding 
teachers of mathematics, who worked 
with a committee of teachers to make the 
lessons conform to the requirements of 
the course and the learning ability of the 


pupils. Experience has shown that as the 
pupils become radio 
teaching they are more alert to the lessons 
than at the beginning of the experiment. 

One of the advantages of radio teaching 
is that all the children hs 
of working under the best teacher. 
ever, there is still need for the classroom 
teacher, who is present to supervise the 
work and answer the questions of the pupils. 

“‘Contrasts in a post-war world”’ is the 
title of an article in Survey 
October, written by Jane Addams. 
shows how, from the point of view of the 
younger generation, the older one with its 
taboos and lack of world consciousness, 
failed to meet the test and was unable to 


accustomed to 


ive the privilege 
How- 


Graphic for 
She 


avert the war which robbed the new 
generation of a million men. 
The Educational Record for October 


contains a brilliant and thought-provoking 
paper by President Robert M. Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago. He calls it 
Educational Questions. Starting 
with the proposition that a university is 
an educational institution, he shows that 
under the present system there is a 
general lack of adjustment. In faculty 
relations there is failure to adjust the 
content and amount of work to the capac- 
ity of the individual. In dealing with 
students there is the same lack of adjust- 
ment to individual requirements. The 
graduate school fails to adjust its curricu- 
lum to the the student who 
expects to be a college teacher or research 
worker. The ideal system, however, 
presents many difficulties. The college 
may become ‘‘a place for the exploration 
of the realms of knowledge, and the uni- 
versity a place for the beginning of a life of 
learning and inquiry.” 

The Tax Digest for October contains an 
article on The County as a Unit of School 
Administration by Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, Chief of the Division of Special 
Problems of the United States Office of 
Education. She shows that there are no 
fixed plans of county organization, but 
that each State works out its owm system, 
which is fixed by legislative action. 

There is no particular reason why the 
county should be chosen as the unit of 
school administration, except that it is 
already organized as a unit for other civil 
functions, with the machinery of govern- 
ment well established, and cooperation in 
other fields well worked out. 

During October and November there 
ran in the Nation a series of articles with 
the general title On the College Frontier. 
The purpose was a discussion of outstand- 
ing experiments in higher education. ‘The 
articles were brief and well written, chal- 
lenging attention and provoking thought. 
Some of the subjects discussed were: Who 
Ought to Go to College?; The New Legal 
Education; Experimenting at Columbia; 
The Rollins Idea; Civilized Teacher Train- 
ing; The Sarah Lawrence Plan. 


Some 


needs of 

















The Rise of the Land-Grant Colleges and 


Universities 


Three-Year Survey Authorized by Congress Charts Phenomenal Growth of Great State Institutions that Made Higher 
Education Democratic in the United States 


By ARTHUR J. KLEIN, Director, Land-Grant College Survey and Professor, Department of School Administration, Ohio State University 


HE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
Survey was a nation-wide study 
of 69 publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 


a result of public 
1 annual subsidies made by 
the 


States established as 
land grants a1 
the Federal Government to 
States. 

In no other co 
system of universities and colleges with 
such educational objectives and with such 
programs of work exist. Thesurvey of the 
land-grant colleges was conducted under 
special authority of Congress. It was 
started July 1, 1927, and was completed 
June 30, 1930, an appropriation of $117,- 
000 having been made to defray its cost. 
There is a land-grant college located in 
each State 
of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, with 


several 


intry in the world does a 


d in the outlying possessions 


the exception of the State of Massa- 

1 Alabama |} technic Institute; Alaska Agricul- 
tural College and School of Mines; University of 
Arizona; University of Arkansas; University of Cali- 
fornia; Color Agricultural College; Connecticut 
Agricultural College; University of Delaware; Uni- 
versity of Fl Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture; University of Hawaii; University of Idaho; 


University of Illinois; Purdue University; Iowa State 
College; Kansas State Agricultural College; Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Louisiana State University; Univer- 
sity of Maine; University of Maryland; Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Michigan State College; University of Minne- 
sota; Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
University of Missouri; Montana State College; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; University of Nevada; University 
of New Hampshire; Rutgers University; New Mexico 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; Cornell 


University; North Carolina State College; North 
Dakota Agricultural College; Ohio State University; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
Oregon Agricultural College; Pennsylvania State 


College; University of Porto Rico; Rhode Island State 
College; Clemson Agricultural College; South Dakota 
State College; University of Tennessee; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas; Agricultura] College 
of Utah; University of Vermont; Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; State College of Washington; 
West Virginia University; University of Wisconsin; 
University of Wyoming; Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute; Arkansas Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, and Normal College; Delaware State College; 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College; Georgia 
State Industrial College; Kentucky State Industrial 
College; Louisiana Southern University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College; Princess Anne Acade- 
my; Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College; 
Lincoln University; North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College; Oklahoma Colored Agricultural 
and Normal University; State Agricultural, and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina; Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State College; Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College; Virginia State College 
for Negroes t Virginia State College. 





chusetts which has 2, and in addition 17 
Southern States have organized separate 
colleges for Negroes.' 

The outstanding accomplishment of the 
land-grant institutions, as shown by the 
survey, has been their evolutionary effect 
upon higher education in the United 
States. Prior to their establishment, 
higher learning was confined chiefly to 


the learned and professional classes in 
America. With the advent of the land- 
grant colleges, technical and practical 


higher education was made available for 
the first time to the masses of people 
engaged in industries, trades, and similar 
pursuits. This was brought about chiefly 
through the application of science and 
scientific principles to agriculture, engi- 
neering, home 
nomics by these public institutions. 

The changes wrought in the 
educationa! structure of the 
through the land-grant colleges are ex- 
emplified in their remarkable growth. 
Shortly after their the 
institutions had an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 2,243 students, according to the 
survey. Over the last half century the 
number of students has increased to a 
grand total of 296,276. In the early days 
of the colleges only men students were in 
attendance. At the time of the survey 
104,992 women students were registered 
in them. 


mechanic arts, and eco- 


higher 


country 


organization, 


Value Now Half a Billion 


The public lands originally granted to 
the States for the organization of the 
land-grant colleges under the first Morrill 





. . ae 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY FROM THE AIR 


Eighty-seven specialists, many of whom were recruited 
from land-grant institutions, were brought to Wash- 
ington by the Office of Education to conduct the 
three-year survey of the 69 institutions which receive 
Federal aid 





Act passed by Congress and signed by 
President Lincoln in 1862 provided a total 
endowment amounting to $13,478,946. 
Since then the properties of the institu- 
tions have increased in value until they 
reached the sum of $438,809,907 for the 
year 1928. A similarly large gain has 
been made in the income of the colleges. 
Up to 1915 revenues had reached 
$34,917,807, and by 1928 they had ad- 
vanced to $145,234,747, the gain being 
259 per cent within the last 13 years. As 
the report on the survey consists of more 
than 1,800 pages and is two volumes in 
size, it is impossible to give a detailed re- 
view of it in this brief article. Only a 
few of the salient phases of the study, 
therefore, will be considered. 


the 


Study Graduates’ Success in Life 


In addition to the original grants of 
public lands made to the States for the 
endowment of the colleges, the Federal 
Government annual 
sidies for the support of certain functions, 
resident instruction in agri- 
arts, and other sub- 
jects, experiment stations, 
teacher training, and extension in agri- 
culture and home economics. 

Total subsidies of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to $12,131,011 in 1928, 
which represented 9.5 per cent of the 
total income of all the institutions. One 
of the features of the survey was a com- 
plete analysis of the finances of the land- 
grant colleges. Since they are publicly 
supported State institutions, the general 
impression prevails that the major pro- 
portion of their income is derived from 
the State government. The survey 
showed that for the year 1928, only 50 
the total revenues were 
received State sources, the re- 
mainder being provided by private gifts, 
interest on endowments, and institutional 
and miscellaneous receipts. 

The survey also conducted a detailed 
examination into the student fees charged 
by the institutions. The original concep- 
tion of the land-grant colleges was that 
they were to be a part of the free public- 
school systems of the States, the child 
being able to pass from the common school 
to the high school and finally to the State 
land-grant college or university, exempt 


appropriates sub- 
including 
culture, mechanic 


agricultural 


per cent of 


from 
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from the payment of tuition or the equiva- 
lent charges in fees, 

That this policy has long since been 
abandoned in practically all the institu- 
tions was evidenced by the survey, which 
shows that the income from all the colleges 
in 1928 amounted to $15,388,563, or 10.8 
per cent of their total income. The fees 
charged by the colleges are of every 
variety and the increase in revenues from 
them during the past 13 years amounts to 
$11,843,525. While this gain is generally 
attributed to heavy gains in student en- 
rollment, the survey indicated that a 
large proportion is due to the raising of 
the fees and the levying of additional 
charges against the students. 

A special study was made in the survey 
of the human product of the land-grant 
colleges in which questionnaires were sent 
to the graduates and ex-students for a 
selected number of years. Returns were 
received from 37,342 former students. 
The questionnaire took up in detail the 
work of the student while in college and 
his success in life after leaving college. 
Among the interesting results was the dis- 
covery that a considerable number of 
students did not follow the vocation or 
profession for which they prepared them- 
selves while attending college. 

According to the survey, 45 per cent of 
the students who registered in agriculture 
at the college took up some other occupa- 
tion after leaving the institution. Of the 
students who specialized in engineering, 
there were 32 per cent who went into some 
other vocation in later life. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the women students 
who studied home economics in college 
became either home makers or entered 
home economics positions after leaving 
college, while 20 per cent entered some 
other field of endeavor. In the case of 
students who registered in education, the 
returns indicate that 43 per cent aban- 
doned teaching after graduation, going 
into some different occupation. 


Enormous Investments For Athletics 


Through a specially prepared question- 
naire, the survey undertook a complete 
study of the staff and faculty members of 
the colleges, 12,032 individual records 
having been tabulated. Data on salaries 
paid the different ranks working on both 
a 9-month and an 11l-month basis were 
obtained. One of the significant facts de- 
veloped was that the faculty members 
employed for 11 months received less 
salary than those working 9 months out 
of the year. The median salary of the 
deans working 9 months in 51 of the col- 
leges was $5,193, as compared with $5,071 
for the deans working 11 months. A 
similar situation was found in the case of 
the professors, the median for those em- 
ployed for 9 months being $4,278 and for 
those working on an 11-month basis being 
$4,161. Associate professors working only 
9 months were paid a median of $3,342, 
.n contrast to a median of $3,207 for asso- 
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Results of the 3-year Survey of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties are now available to the public 
and are for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
| Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
| at $1.50 per volume. Separates of 

each part may be obtained at nomi- 

nal prices. (See p. 3 of cover) 














ciate professors on duty for 11 months. 
In the case of the lower ranks of the teach- 
ing staffs, slightly higher salaries were re- 
ceived by the assistant professors and in- 
structors working for 11 months than 
those employed only 9 months. Of the 
professional training of the staff members 
as shown by earned degrees, it was re- 
vealed by the survey that 18 per cent 
held doctor’s degrees, 34 per cent master’s 
degrees as their highest, 37 per cent 
bachelor’s degrees only, and 4 per cent 
had no degrees, while 7 per cent did not 
signify what degrees they held, if any. 
Taking up the question of athletics in 
the land-grant colleges, the survey showed 
that this has become the most absorb- 
ing of extracurricular activities. So in- 
tense has become the interest and so 
keen the rivalry in intercollegiate foot- 
ball that enormous investments have been 
made by the institutions in athletic plants 


from public, institutional, and other 
funds. Large loans have been under- 


written for the same purpose. 
Protest Student Control of Sports Income 


Capital outlays made for stadia, gym- 
nasiums and similar athletic properties 


in 33 of the colleges from which returns 
were received amounted to $18,097,352 
up to 1928. In a number of the institu- 
tions, investments in athletic plants were 
as high as 13 per cent of the cost of the 
entire plant for educational purposes. 
The annual athletic receipts of the colleges 
have reached enormous proportions, the 
total amount for 41 of them in 1928 being 
$4,545,217. One institution has athletic 
receipts of $538,000 annually, and another 
$525,000, while a number of others have 
revenues ranging between $300,000 and 
$400,000. Notwithstanding the fact that 
most of the colleges have taken over the 
responsibility of handling the finances of 
intercollegiate athletics, there are 10 
institutions in which student associations 
or similar organizations still maintain 
control over them. The survey recom- 
mended in these instances that in view of 
the large capital investments and earnings 
the boards of trustees discontinue student 
control of finances and handle the athletic 
fiscal affairs through regular institutional 
channels. 

When first organized the functions of 
the land-grant colleges were confined 
largely to agricultural, mechanic arts, and 
academic education, but since then the 
institutions have so expanded that almost 
every branch of human knowledge is 
included in their programs. Among the 
different fields of collegiate activities, all 
of which were appraised in detail in the 
survey, are agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, teacher training, arts and 
sciences, commerce and business, veteri- 
nary medicine, research of experiment sta- 
tions, graduate work, military education, 
extension services, and summer sessions. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TECH HAS TRAINED MANY OF THE MINDS THAT DIRECT 
AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


While the land-grant colleges were originally organized to teach agriculture and the mechanic arts their 
courses of study now embrace hundreds of subjects far removed from agriculture and mechanics. Money 
received from the Federal Government now accounts for 9 per cent of the income from these institutions 


in the various States 


























What the High Schools Are Doing for the 


Individual 


Preliminary Findings of National Survey of Secondary Education Show Marked Contrasts in Provisions for 


HAT PARTICULAR PROJECT ! 

of the National Survey of Second- 

ary Education which is aimed at 
discovering, interpreting, and evaluating 
the innovating and unusually successful 
practices of high schools in providing for 
the individual has proceeded through a 
part only of the fact-finding stage. On 
the one hand, therefore, no attempt can be 
made final interpretation and 
evaluation of facts. On the other hand, a 
complete report of progress is impossible 
within the limits of this article. Conse- 
quently this presentation is believed to 
be properly limited to a statement of the 
goals or aims of the project, to a brief con- 
sideration of a few facts and relationships 
already established, and to the develop- 
ment of a general notion of the methods to 
be employed in the further study of the 
questions raised by these emerging facts 


here at 


and relationships. 
Three Stages of the Investigation 


The investigation of provisions for indi” 
vidual differences aims at three levels of 
accomplishment which are essentially 
three progressive steps toward the final 
goal. On the first level it aims to discover 
the status of provisions for individual dif- 
ferences in the secondary schools of the 
United States. This stage is essential, for 
no adequate study has been made pre- 
viously. On the second level it aims to 
identify schools where certain provisions 
for individual differences appear to be 
meeting unusual success. On the 
third level it aims to study intensively 
schools whose practices are discovered to 
be innovating or unusually successful and 
hence actually outstanding. Evaluation 
of practice in terms of available criteria 
and clarification of the confused termi- 
nology of the field will be an important 
phase of the work on the third level. 

The investigation is now complete on 
the first level and work on the second 
level is well under way. Simultaneously 


witl 


1 For a general prospectus of the survey of which this 
project is a part see Koos, Leonard V., ‘‘The National 
Survey of Secondary Education,’’ North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 2 (Sept., 1930), pp. 219- 
224. This project is Sec. III-C-2 of the general outline. 
Also see Jessen, Carl A., ‘The National Survey of 
Secondary Education,” School Life, Vol. XVI, No. 2 
@Oct., 1930), pp. 21-22 





Individual Differences 


By ROY O. BILLETT 


Specialist in School Administration, Office of Education 


tools are being assembled for work on the 
third level, that is, criteria for the evalu- 
ation of innovating or unusually successful 
practices are being discovered and de- 
veloped through the reading and briefing 
of recent and current published and un- 
published studies dealing with the nature 
of individual differences and with experi- 
mental evaluations of various provisions 
for individual differences. For ready 
access to these studies the survey staff 
owes much to the Library Division of the 
Office of Education, to graduate depart- 
ments of education all over the country, 
to the libraries of the various colleges 
and universities, and to the administrators 
and members of research departments of 
public-school systems. 


Investigation on the First Level 


The primary source of data for work on 
the first level was Inquiry Form No. 4 of 
the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
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cation. About the middle of May, 1930, 
copies of this form were mailed to the 
principals of all public secondary schools 
on the mailing lists of the Office of Edu- 
cation, nearly 23,000 in number. Private 
secondary schools are yet to be investi- 
gated. 

This brief form consisted of but a 
single page whereon the respondent was 
asked for certain essential data, including 
a statement of those provisions for indi- 
vidual differences which were in use in the 
school and those which were in use with 
unusual success. 

Up to the time of writing more than 
11,000 replies have been received to this 
inquiry. Tabulations to determine status 
were begun September 1, when 10,000 
replies were at hand. For reasons which 
limited space makes it impossible to 
report here, 8,594 of these replies were 
included in the final tabulations. This 
number includes all replies carrying any 
items indicated as unusually successful. 
Replies received after September 1 are 
being used for follow-up purposes. 

When the data from the tabulated re- 
plies to Inquiry Form No. 4 are assembled 
as in the following table at least two im- 
portant facts are revealed. First, the 
28 items there listed are for all practical 
purposes an exhaustive list of provisions 
for individual] differences now being made 
by the public secondary schools of the 
United States since, of the 8,594 princi- 
pals whose reports were tabulated, 8,493 
left item 29 blank. Only 101 principals 
had any additional provision which they 
considered worth reporting and which it 
seemed necessary to tabulate. Forty-five 
of these 101 principals mentioned ‘“super- 
vised study.’’ This item was purposely 
omitted from the printed list because it 
will receive much indirect attention 
through an analysis of several other pro- 
visions such as, for example, individualized 
instruction or the Morrison plan. Only 
1.6 per cent of the 8,594 schools reported 
any provision for individual differences 
not included in the original list as printed 
on the inquiry form. Forty-four separate 
provisions listed under item 29 were not 
tabulated but were followed up by personal 
letters. Some of the provisions listed 
and tabulated under item 29 are super- 
vised study, extracurriculum activities, 
work-study-play or platoon plan, group- 
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study plan, practical arts courses for over- 
age pupils, wide variety of courses, and 
correspondence study. Moreover further 
study has shown that many of these sup- 
plementary items differ from those of the 
printed list in name only. 

A second fact of fundamental signifi- 
cance revealed by the data as organized in 
the following table is that provisions for 
individual differences, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are innovations in the public sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. 
With the exception of items 4 and 9 most 
of the schools fail to report any of the 
various provisions for individual differ- 
ences as being in use. Also a remarkably 
small number of schools (see column 3 of 
the table) consider any one provision to 
be meeting with unusual success. 

Some Significant Relationships 


No attempt will be made at this time 
even to mention all of the studies which 
have been made of the data supplied on 
Inquiry Form No. 4 in order to complete 
the picture of status. One such study 
has determined the frequency with which 
each size of school classified according to 
total enrollment has reported each pro- 
vision for individual differences as in use, 
or in use with unusual success. A second 
study has determined similar frequencies 
for schools classified according to the 
grades included. A few facts and rela- 
tionships from the first of these stud- 
ies will be presented here for brief 
consideration. 

Schools were arbitrarily classified into 
seven groups according to total enroll- 
ment as follows: (1) 50 or less, (2) 51 to 
100, (3) 101 to 250, (4) 251 to 500, (5) 501 
to 750, (6) 751 to 1,000, (7) more than 
1,000. The frequencies with which each 
class of school reported each provision 
for individual differences to be in use, or 
to be in use with unusual success, were 
reduced to percentages. The 18 items 
of Figure 1 are those provisions which are 
reported to be in use by 20 per cent or 
more of the large schools (enrollment of 
more than 1,000). This figure compares 
the large schools of the United States 
with the smallest schools of the United 
States with respect to the extent to which 
each class of school reports each provision 
for individual differences to be in use or 
to be in use with unusual success. 


Some Questions to Answer 


When use plus use with unusual success 
is considered, large schools vary from 
small schools by less than 10 per cent in 
each of the following items: Problem 
method, project curriculum, out-of-school 
projects, special coaching of slow pupils, 
individualized instruction, and laboratory 
plan of instruction. The percentages of 
use with unusual success for both large 
and small schools are also about the same 
on each of these items. This suggests 
that the items are equally adapted to 
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both large and small schools. It also 
suggests that the foregoing items are the 
only provisions for individual differences 
which are adapted to small schools. 
However, each of the 18 items is reported 
in use with unusual success by the prin- 
cipals of some small high schools. Are 
these principals unduly optimistic? Is 
their success real but due to unusual re- 
sources of personnel or material wealth 
which could not be duplicated in average 
schools of like size? Or do these princi- 
pals have techniques, arrangements, or 
plans in use which if adapted and used in 
typical schools of the same size would re- 
sult in a greater measure of success in the 
important work of providing for individual 
interests, needs, and abilities? These and 
many similar questions no one is now 
quite prepared to answer. The present 
survey should furnish objective bases for 


answers to them as well as to many other 
questions of equal or greater importance. 

There are also a number of provisions 
which are used with far greater frequency 


by the large schools than by the small 
schools, and used by them with a far 
greater percentage of unusual success. 


These items are: Advisory programs for 


pupil guidance, educational guidance 
through exploratory courses, vocational 
guidance through exploratory courses, 


opportunity rooms for slow pupils, scien- 
tific study of problem cases, psychologi- 
cal studies, and ability grouping. Are 
these practices in their very nature limited 
to large schools for successful use? The 
replies from the principals of some small 
schools would indicate a negative answer. 
At present no one knows. It is obvious 
that the large school makes many more 
provisions for individual differences than 
the small school. Is this fact to be as- 
cribed to the probable superior experience 
and training of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals? Or is it due merely to the 
fact of large enrollments which may mean 
greater opportunity to provide for the in- 
dividual? Or do large enrollments mean 
greater necessity of providing for the in- 
dividual because he is in imminent danger 
of being lost in the shuffle? The survey 
is expected to furnish an objective basis 
for answers to these questions 
Large Schools versus Small Schools 

In the preceding paragraphs the status 
of provisions for individual differences 
in large schools has been compared in a 
limited way with that of small schools. 
It may be interesting also to present com- 
parisons which include the status of 
provisions for individual differences in 
schools of the intervening classes. To 
give some notion of what is being found 
in this respect all seven classes of schools 
are compared here on each of five items: 
Special coaching of slow pupils, scientific 
study of problem cases, ability grouping, 
individualized instruction, and variation 
in the number of subjects a pupil may 
carry. In Figure 2 these comparisons 
are made graphically. Special coaching of 
slow pupils seems to be a practice in more 
than half the schools of each enrollment 
class. Unusual success with the plan 
does not depend upon size of school. 
However, special coaching of slow pupils 
may be a term designating widely varying 
practices. This is true of many of the 
terms used in the inquiry form. Also 
undoubtedly in several cases more than 
one term is applied to an essentially 
common practice. These facts indicate 
that not the least important labor to be 
performed in this study is the discovery 
of actual practice under each term of a 
rather broad, confused, and overlapping 
vocabulary. A simpler and more logical 
terminology should emerge. 

The scientific study of problem cases 
increases in use plus use with unusual 























School Lafe, 
almost uniform rate as the 
schools increase in enrollment. In many 
grouping follows the same 


success at al 


++ 


respects abili 


trend. However, there is a noticeable 
ast from about a fourth to well over 
one-half between schools of enrollment 
101 to 250 and schocls of enrollment 
251 to 500. As ability grouping is now 


ticed it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that_a ce ertain minimum enrollment 


per grade would be essential for its use. 
But what—about the schools with enroll- 


ments of 100 or less where the principals 
report unusual success _ with grouping? 

Individualized instruction, like special 
coaching of pupils, seems equally 
applicable in schools of any Varia- 
tion in the number of subjects a pupil 
may carry meets with increasing use and 
success up to and including schools of 
Class IV, enrollment 251 to 500. Beyond 
this point the percentage of use remains 
at a slightly decreased level and the per- 
centage of unusual success fluctuates. 

In concluding this brief glance at 
frequencies and percentages of use and 
use with unusual success in schools of 
varying attention should be called 
to the fact that small as these percentages 
are they undoubtedly would appear much 
smaller if they were based upon the total 
number of schools which received the inquiry 
form. It is unnecessary to conjecture to 
what extent the schools not reporting are 
providing for individual differences. As 
a group they are probably doing much 
less than the group of schools from which 
replies were received. 


Methods of Further Study 
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For work on the second level a battery 
of 12 comprehensive “follow-up” check- 
ing lists varying in length from 2 to 25 
pages and totaling 196 pages in all have 
been prepared and mailed to selected 
schools. The returns to these follow-up 
lists plus a special letter of inquiry con- 
cerning psychological studies will furnish, 
80 far as is possible before actual visitation, 
a complete picture of what is being done 
under each item of Inquiry Form No. 4 
in schools where the item is presumably 
meeting with unusual success. Copies 
of the appropriate follow-up forms were 
mailed between September 25 and Octo- 
ber 28 to all schools which had double- 
checked? items on Inquiry Form No. 4. 
The mailing list also included numerous 
schools recommended for study by mem- 
bers of State departments of education 
and by a selected group of city superin- 
tendents and high-school principals on 
other inquiry forms of the survey, and 
schools suggested by specialists in various 
educational fields either through current 
literature, unpublished studies, or corre- 
spondence. Follow-up forms are still 
being mailed to additional schools re- 
ported from any reliable source to have 


? Indicating use with unusual success. 
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Frequency with which various provisions for individual differences 
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were reported in use, 


in use with unusual success, or were not reported by 8,594 secondary schools 
Used 
Iten — with Not 
— unusual checked 
success 
1 2 3 ‘4 

BY ee a, 772@ 444 4, 878 
2. Project curric _ = ; c 1, 928 365 6, 301 
3. ( ‘redit for projects or stu lies carried outside of sc hool hours... 012 439 5, 148 
4. Variation in number of subjects a pupil may carry. : 5, 683 795 2, 166 
5. Promotions more frequently than each semester. 583 103 7, 908 
6. Advisory program for pupil guidance sites 3, 04< 540 4, 900 
7. Educational guidance through exploratory courses - 1, 707 193 6, 604 
8. Vocational guid ance through exploratory courses 1, 725 186 6, 683 
9. Special coaching of slow pupils. : ee Site 4,318< 781 8, 405 
10. Special coaching to e enable capable pupils to “ a a grade or half grade... 612 ll4 7, 868 
11. Special classes for students ~ OEE 2, 262 350 5, 982 
12. Opportunity rooms for slow pupils 774 172 7, O48 
13. Opportunity rooms for gifted pupils_-- 253 69 &, 272 
14. Adjustment classes or rooms -. 489 55 &, 050 
15. Remedial classes or rooms. 503 90 8, 001 
16. Restoration classes hit 167 24 8, 403 
17. Scientific study of prob sle m cs MR. cccbesans 1, 197 146 7, 251 
18. Psychological studies - - -- dutlitiidhincedmeniais 1, 007 70 7, 617 
19. Differentiated assignments to pupil Is in same class section......... 3, 250 788 4, 47 
20. Long-unit assignments... -- adadbivetvn é ‘ 1, 963 34 6, 282 
21. Homogeneous or ability grouping. _--- ets). «ee 2,019 + 721 5, 854 
22. Winnetka technique. - 105 14 8, 475 
23. Individualized instruction - - 1, 836 309 6, 449 
24. Contract plan_.. 1, 828¢ 465 6, 301 
25. Laboratory plan of instruction - 2, 288 ¢ 323 5, 083 
26. Dalton plan-- --- 147 15 8, 432 
RE et Teese Se EN 434 &2 8, 108 
23. Morrison plan ---. denne ienntpnagellancinns 562 175 7, 857 
SD. OtRS?...cca inate 101 8, 493 


innovating or unusually successful prac- 
tice in providing for the individual. 
Returns of the “follow-up” checking 
lists are in many cases almost complete. 
The replies are being carefully read and 
tabulations are under way: During the 
process of reading and tabulating a group 
of schools will be selected which appear to 
be most outstanding in each practice. 
These schools will be visited later by 
members of the staff. Their plans, 
techniques, arrangements, or procedures 
will be studied in detail and will be evalu- 
ated in terms of available criteria. This 
will complete the study on the third level. 


After the Suroey 


By methods and procedures which have 
been described, indicated, or suggested 
in this article up to this point, it is pro- 
posed that the objectives mentioned at 
the outset of this article shall be attained. 
When the survey is completed, a broader 
and better understanding will prevail as 
to what practices are possible under 
varying circumstances in providing for 
individual differences. Schools offering 
most favorable conditions for further 
study and experimentation will be dis- 
covered. Upon this foundation it is 
hoped that various subject-matter groups 
will begin at once to build. It is a matter 
of gratification to the survey staff that 
even at this early date the National 
Council of the English Committee on 
Differentiation of Instruction, through its 
chairman, Prof. R. L. Lyman, of the 
University of Chicago, is keeping closely 
in touch with this study as it advances 
and is laying plans to begin building where 
this phase of the national survey of second- 
ary education leaves off. Perhaps repre- 
sentatives of other subject-matter fields 
interested in the problem of individual 


differences may likewise decide that it is 
not too early for them to be 
gate the materials which w 
available as a result of this su 







which may prove of value for laté® work 
in their fields. 
Wy 
Publication Aids in Rural School 
Supervision 


The county superintendent and county 
supervising teachers of Sauk County, 
Wis., issue a bimonthly 4-page publication 
called the Sauk County Schools, which 
apparently serves as an excellent medium 
of communication between the county 
superintendent’s office and the teachers. 
A recent issue contains, among other 
things, a series of important suggestions 
to teachers on means of overcoming cer- 
tain common teaching difficulties; instruc- 
tions for more intelligent use of the new 
course of study; a series of notices con- 
cerning important coming events; sug- 
gestions for preparing the results of free 
activity periods and social study projects, 
as exhibits for the prospective county 
fair; and, last but by no means least, the 
superintendent and supervising teachers 
announce through the publication the 
specific school activities or achievements 
which they expect to look for when they 
next visit the county schools. The “Sauk 
County Schools” evidently has for its 
primary purpose giving practical help to 
teachers. Incidentally it is an excellent 
example of one means of long-distance 
supervision, suggestive to superintendents 
and supervisors generally. The publica- 
tion is issued by, and doubtless copies may 
be obtained from, the county superintend- 
ent’s office, Baraboo, Wis.— Katherine M. 
Cock. 

















A Strong Radio Station for Six State Agencies’ 


“New England Town Meeting” and Joint Education, Health, and Conservation Service on Adequate Channel 
Asked of Radio Commission for Wisconsin 


HE UNIVERSITY OF WISCON- 

SIN is a joint applicant with the 

Department of Agriculture and 
Markets of the State of Wisconsin for a 
construction permit to consolidate the 
two radio stations now operated by these 
two State agencies into a single station 
with a power allotment that will make 
possible a radio service through which the 
service agencies of the State government 
and the university may reach citizens in 
all parts of the State. 

The application has been filed in the 
name of the University of Wisconsin and 
the department of agriculture and mar- 
kets, but in addition to these two 
State agencies, the department of public 
instruction, the State board of: health, 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission, and 
the State conservation commission pur- 
pose to make use of the unified station, 
if granted, and have become parties to an 
agreement that will provide an adequate 
operating budget for the more powerful 
station requested. 

The application now before the Federal 
Radio Commission is, therefore, an 
application for adequate radio facilities 
for the various and varied agencies of 
the State government of Wisconsin. 
This fact at once lifts the proposed station 
out of the classification alike of strictly 
commercial stations and of strictly educa- 
tional stations. My interest in appearing 
in support of this application is wider 
than the university interest I specifically 
represent, because I think the approval 
of this application will make possible an 
interesting and important experiment that 
may throw light upon some basic prob- 
lems of the character and control of radio 
service with which the commission itself 
is faced. 

The University of Wisconsin station 
was first licensed as an experimental 
radio telegraph station in 1916 before the 
days of radio broadcasting. The first 
telephone broadcasts from an educational 
institution were made from this station in 
1920, and in all the intervening years 
the university has been carrying on pio- 
neering experimentation in educational 
broadcasting. Some of the services that 
have been and are being rendered through 
the existing university station (WHA) 
and that will be enlarged and enriched if 
the application for the more powerful 
State station is granted are, viz: 





1 Statement made to the U. S. Radio Commission. 
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By GLENN FRANK 


President, University of Wisconsin 


1) Agricultural information.—The Col- 
lege of Agriculture, as a vital part of its 
extension service, is on the air daily with 
timely technical information for the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin. This service could and 
should be made more significant, but the 
impossibility of reaching more than a 
slender minority of the farmers of the 
State through the existing WHA station 
lays an effective embargo on any such 
development. 

(2) The homemaker’s hour.—Five morn- 
ings a week, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
half-hour programs are given, mainly by 
the resident and extension staffs of the 
home economics department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, for Wisconsin home- 
makers. But, since the interests of the 
homemaker are wider than the offerings 
of this department, other members of 
the university staff are being utilized to 
make these programs as varied and as 
vital as possible. 


Test Radio’s Usefulness In Classroom 


(3) Adult education —Convinced that 
the enterprise of learning should not be 
confined to the years its citizens spend in 
school, but should continue unabated 
through their adult years, the University 
of Wisconsin is engaged in varied ventures 
in adult education. In these ventures 
the university considers the radio an im- 
portant instrument. Through its existing 
inadequate station (WHA), the university 
is providing, from time to time, discus- 
sions of significant modern social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems by emi- 
nent scholars gifted with a technique of 
popular presentation. The department 
of political science provides a weekly dis- 
cussion of current political problems. 
The department of English provides dis- 
cussions of current books. And so on. 
The university is convinced that the 
quality of thought and action in a com- 
monwealth can be enriched and better 
equipped to face the tangled social and 
economic issues of the time by a con- 
structive and comprehensive program of 
adult education popularly presented by a 
radio service that reaches throughout the 
commonwealth. The university is ready 
to carry out such a program, but with its 
present inadequate radio facilities it would 
as well speak into empty space. 

(4) Supplementary instruction for rural 
schools.—In common with other States, 
Wisconsin has many schools in rural com- 


munities and small towns that can not 
provide educational facilities comparable 
to the facilities provided in the larger cities. 
The department of public instruction is 
interested in the possibilities of the radio 
as a medium through which supplemen- 
tary instruction can be provided for such 
schools. Many States have embarked 
upon financial equalization programs in the 
interest of the less favored communities. 
The radio offers an opportunity for an 
even more important equalization pro- 
cedure, for through the radio a State, if it 
has an adequate station under its control, 
can syndicate its best teaching genius for 
the benefit of ali its schools in supplement 
of local teaching staffs. The university 
committee on radio research has just com- 
pleted the first of a series of controlled 
experiments to determine the effective- 
ness of the radio in supplemental instruc- 
tion for rural schools. Two courses— 
music and current events—were taught 
by radio in this first experiment. Some 
500 children in Wisconsin grade schools 
have taken final examinations on this 
instruction that came to them by radio. 
The results of this controlled experiment 
indicated that, in the teaching of music, 
instruction by radio may be superior to 
direct classroom instruction. In the teach- 
ing of the current events course, the re- 
sults were not as decisive as in the teach- 
ing of music, but the scales tipped in 
favor of the radio. These experiments 
are to be continued. 

(5) Health information——The State 
board of health and the medical school of 
the university are making such use as they 
can of the existing station (WH 4A) in their 
ventures in state-wide health education. 
A significant program of disease preven- 
tion and health promotion is to-day 
making halting progress because it lacks 
facilities for prompt and comprehensive 
access to the entire State. 

Would Revive New England Town Meeling 

(6) Conservation information—Members 
of the State Conservation Commission 
have made use of the existing station 
(WHA) in their effort to secure a state- 
wide understanding of its problems and a 
state-wide interest in its program. The 
response from the limited area reached by 
the existing station has convinced the 
State Conservation Commission that a 
more powerful station, reaching the entire 
State, would be a powerful agency in the 
prosecution of its program. If the appli- 
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cation before the commission is 
approved, the service of this State agency 
will be greatly expanded. Not the least 
among the notices and appeals that the 
State Conservation Commission would 
broadcast would be notices and instruc- 
tions at times of intense fire hazard. Since 
the Federal Government will shortly own 
a vast acreage of forest lands in Wiscon- 
sin, this use of the radio becomes a vital 
Federal as well as State 


how 


concern to 


interests. 
Existing Radio Service Inadequate 


(7) Reviving the town meeting in the 
machine age-—The varied interests sup- 
porting the application for a single and 
more powerful station to take the place 
of the inadequate stations now 
operated by the State of Wisconsin are 
thinking of more than their separate 
specialized services. The State of Wis- 
consin, by long tradition, is interested 
in the safeguarding and promoting of a 
free and full discussion of the problems 
of the common life of the commonwealth. 
And many of us covet a State-controlled 
instrument like the requested radio sta- 
tion that will enable Wisconsin to re- 
create in this machine age the sort of 
unhampered and intimate and sustained 
discussion of public issues that marked 
the New England town meeting and 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates. If Wis- 
consin could demonstrate the practica- 
bility of recreating the New England 
town meeting with the State for a stage, 
it would render a national service. The 
more powerful station requested is, then, 
in part a request for a state-wide forum 
in which issues of public policy may be 
threshed out alike by the nonpolitical 
scholars and by the political leaders of the 
commonwealth. It would be part of the 
operating policy of the requested station 
that all political groups in the State 
should have equal access to its micro- 
phone. And this might, as a by-product, 
make some contribution towards the 
solution of the vexatious problem of 
campaign expenditures. 

If I may summarize, the compre- 
hensive character of the State service 
that is proposed to be rendered through 
the 5,000-watt station requested is cer- 
tified by the fact that its annual operating 
budget will be provided by the following 
State agencies: The University of Wis- 
consin, the department of agriculture and 
markets, the department of public in- 
struction, the State board of health, the 
State conservation commission, and the 
State highway commission. 

I submit that such services require, for 
maximum effectiveness, that commercial 
stations be supplemented by noncommer- 
cial stations of the sort here requested. 
The commercial stations, in one way or 
another and in varying degrees, make 
(Continued on p. 98) 
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Unemployed Go to School in Grand 
Rapids 


Michigan Furniture City Industries and School System Help Men and Women Out of 
Work to Learn the Jobs They Hope to Fill 


By LESLIE O. BUTLER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


N GRAND RAPIDS for several years 

it has been the policy of the principal 
of the Davis Vocational and Technical 
High School, the placement director, and 
leaders in industry to urge the unemployed 
to enroll in day and evening vocational 
classes with a view to becoming better 
prepared for positions in the future. 

The argument has always been ‘‘salvage 
at least a part of your spare time by 
investing it in school study and practice 
of the occupation you covet.’’ Of course, 
there has been at all times splendid 
cooperation on the part of school au- 
thorities and industrial leaders in en- 
couraging both employed and unemployed 
to attend evening school. 

During the present industrial depres- 
sion more of an effort has been made to 
induce unemployed adults to enroll in 
our schools. Following conferences of 
the president of the Grand Rapids Boara 
of Education, principal of the Davis 
Vocational and Technical High School, 
the placement director, the director of 
one of our large employment agencies, 
and the secretaries of the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, Metal Trades, 
and Printers, the secretaries urged those 
seeking work to go to night school and 
day school. Asa result we have a large 
number of adult pupils even in day 
schools definitely trying to fit them- 
selves for a given occupation. Even the 
heads of the employment agencies urge 
their applicants to go to school with the 
understanding that they will send to 
the schools for them as they receive 
inquiries for workmen. 

Study While Waiting for Work 

Evening classes have been given pub- 
licity by the generous city-wide distribu- 
tion of an evening school announcement 
and directory broadcast by the assistant 
superintendent of schools. This broad- 
cast has been supported by announce- 
ments in the news columns of the local 
papers amd by posters and booklets from 
the separate school buildings where the 
courses were to be offered. 

In addition, coordinators in the school 
system have taken care to see that em- 
ployment agencies had supplies of these 
announcements and that employment 
departments of the larger mercantile and 
industrial establishments had enough 
copies of them to give to each employee. 

Finally, the foremanship instructor 
personally canvasses industries for his 


series of courses and offers to meet classes 
either at the factory or in the Davis Voca- 
tional and Technical High School at any 
hour of the day or evening desired. With 
all of these means employed we have 
obtained a sizeable group each year in our 
evening schools. 

However, this year due to the unem- 
ployment situation, much larger numbers 
have frequented the city schools employ- 
ment department, and among them has 
been an unusually large number of adults. 
To these, young and old, has been offered 
the sound advice ‘‘ while there is no work, 
enroll in a vocational course that will 
improve your abilities and enable you to 
make a better bid for a good job when 
things come back.” The idea has regis- 
tered better this year than ever before. 
Some have taken up phases of their former 
employments and some have undertaken 
to habilitate themselves in occupations 
they consider better than those they for- 
merly followed. 


Among those urged to enroll in school 
were some who really could not afford 
even the nominal charge made for enroll- 
ment. The various industrial organiza- 
tions have arranged to pay the tuition of 
the workmen in their respective fields who 
feel unable to enroll because of the $1 or 
$2 fee. Also there came to light the fact 
that men who were vut on compensation 
were weekly “making their marks” 
instead of writing their names. 

Therefore, after conversations with the 
secretaries of the Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the local branch of 
the Metal Trades Association, and the 
Grand Rapids Printers’ Association, it 
was decided that their respective employ- 
ment offices urge even more actively 
enrollment either in day or evening classes, 
for some definite instructional item. To 
this end the following notice is now 
variously presented to the unemployed: 


**"You have an opportunity to attend 
night school or day school if not em- 
ployed. We are willing to advance your 
registration fee, which will be credited in 
full after 30 days’ attendance. 

‘By registering with us, your oppor- 
tunity for placement on a job remains 
the same as though you were present in 
our office. 

‘‘Decide now to prepare yourself for a 
better job. Pick your choice of study and 
see me to-day for complete details.’’ 
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New Policy for School Life 


The United States Government has a 
vast store of publications, information, 
maps, pictures, lantern slides, and other 
services which teachers throughout the 
Nation would be glad to have if they knew 
what the services were, how they can be 
obtained, and how much they cost. 

Scuoot Lire, official organ of the Office 
of Education, according to a new policy, 
has been given the task of unlocking this 
hoard of material valuable to the schools. 
Scuoot Lire will delve into all the de- 
partments, commissions, bureaus, boards, 
and other agencies, searching out and re- 
porting the educational activities and the 
educational resources of the United States 
Government. 

Findings of the research and statistical 
studies of the Office of Education will 
reach teachers and administrators first 
through Scuoot Lire. Examples of this 
policy can be found in three articles of 
this issue: The Rise of the Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Doctor Klein’s 
summary of the land-grant survey; 
Are There Too Many Teachers?, Doctor 
Evenden’s launching of the national sur- 
vey of education of teachers; and What 
the High Schools Are Doing for the In- 
dividual, Doctor Billett’s report of the 
preliminary findings of the national sur- 
vey of secondary schools. 

Typical of Scuoo. Lire’s search for 
educational resources in other Govern- 
ment divisions is the full-page back cover 
advertisement of the Geological Survey’s 
maps, the remarkable Children’s Charter 
of the White House Conference, Mr. 
MacCormick’s new program for prison 
education, and the section devoted to new 
Government publications useful to 
teachers. 

This new policy does not mean that 
Scnoot Lire will not continue to print 
articles on outstanding educational 
achievements of the Nation’s schools. 
It is the duty of the Office of Education 
to disseminate news of the changes and 
advances in education, so this phase of 
the magazine’s program will continue. 
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Vision and Television 
Be rtd OILY-SOUR odor of a ma- 


chine shop, the odor that is fragrant 
only to the nose of a mechanic, seeped 
through the cracks to meet us in the hall. 
The 3-dimensional deep hum, also notice- 
able in the corridor, burst into a roar as 
the instructor swung open the doo: that 
dammed its volume. 

Inverted cups of light stabbed the dark- 
ness of a block-long room, picking myriads 
of high lights on the oily flanks, curves, 
elbows, knobs, bars, arms, and levers of 
an army of machines in close files under 
the dark, singing banners of moving belts. 
The shaded bulbs hung low over the lathes 
spotlighting inexorable metallurgical 
dramas. They splashed yellow on the ends 
of loose locks of hair and the tips of young- 
ish noses. Into their glare tough metal, 
biting irresistibly into less tough metal, 
sent up a lazy spiral of smoke, incense to 
the deus ex machina. 

We had entered a school, a modern 
school, American style. We walked down 
& narrow aisle, where lights, intent boys, 
and whirring machines crowded on either 
side. Finally we came to a machine 
larger than the others. Fresh gray paint 
gleamed on its fat sides. Boys clustered 
around it like iron filings around a magnet. 

“Our heavy artillery,’”’ said the instruc- 
tor guide close to my ear. ‘‘A new pre- 
cision drill installed only two days ago. 
It cost $7,000. We find it doesn’t pay 
to train boys on cast-off old machinery.” 

“Seven thousand dollars for one ma- 
chine.” 

“Certainly,” said the instructor. 
“ There’s $150,000 worth of machinery in 
this room.”’ 

The group around the walrus-shaped 
machine opened their circle for us. A 
drill was slowly spinning into the blued 
surface of a steel disk about 18 inches 
across. The drill had left a neat track 
of holes in its wanderings across the disk. 

“The holes have to be most accurate,” 
said the instructor. ‘‘They have to be 
right within a ten-thousandth of an inch 
or that plate won’t be any good to the 
students experimenting in television.”’ 

“You know,” he continued, as we pass- 
ed on into the plumbing department, 
“ Milwaukee has two other great technical 
schools—Girls’ Tech, and also the 6-story, 
part-time vocational school down town 
that receives 13,000 boys and girls every 
week. This school—Boys’ Tech—repre- 
sents an investment of about $2,000,000, 
but 30 per cent of our boys come from the 
North Side, so a resolution is now before 
the board for the duplication of this school 
over there.” 

Ww 


The complete proceedings of the Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education, called together in 





Milwaukee, Wis., December 8 and 9, were 
printed in a special supplement of the 
United States Daily issued January 
5. Radio in education, the illiteracy 
problem, the work of the National Advi- 
sory Committee on Education, Indian 
education, prison education, the over- 
supply of teachers, the work of the Office 
of Education and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, adult education, 
education of exceptional children, school 
census, the Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration, and plans for research in educa- 
tion were among the topics dealt with at 
length. n 


Annual Report Available 


The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, is now available and 
will be sent free upon request to the Office 
of Education. Commissioner Cooper, in 
his report, gives an account of the reor- 
ganization of the office, the present pro- 
gram, policies, and future plans. The 
publication also reviews the work of the 
various divisions. 


ve 


Visit Washington 


Issa Khan Sadiq, director of education 
for Persia, Mr. Kulai N. Kini, superin- 
tendent of education for Mysore, India, a 
State of 10,000,000 population, were mem- 
bers of a group of 50 foreign students of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who visited the Office of Education No- 
vember 21. More than 21 different 
countries were represented in the delega- 
tion which was brought to Washington 
under the guidance of Dr. Lester M. 
Wilson and Dr. Ruth E. McMurry, both 
of the International Institute. Commis- 
sioner Cooper spoke to the visitors, de- 
scribing the work of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Government policy 
on education. They were also received 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior. All members 
of the delegation were administrators, 
supervisors, or teachers in the schools of 
their own lands. 


Foreign Students 


One hundred and three cities, of 171 
replying to a questionnaire recently sent 
out by the Office of Education, report that 
high-school fraternities are forbidden in 
their school systems by some rule of the 
school board or by State law. In 22 cities 
the penalty imposed for violation of the 
rule is expulsion, in 15 suspension. The 
remaining cities report that the penalty 
imposed is as follows: Suspension or 
expulsion; pupils can take no part in 
school activities; credits withheld; prin- 
cipal authorized to inflict such penalty as 
shall accomplish enforcement; lack of 
honors and class standing; fine of $25. 














The Ohildren’s Charter 


s HE White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, 
recognizing the rights of the 
child as the first rights of 
citizenship, pledges itself to 
these aims for the children of 
America: 

I. For every child spiritual 
and moral training to help him 
to Stand firm under the pressure of life. 

II. For every child understanding and the guard- 
ing of his personality as his most precious right. 

Ill. For every child a home and that love and secu- 
- rity which a home provides; and for that child who 
must receive foster care, the nearest substitute for 
his own home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, 
his mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal 
care; and the establishment of such protective meas- 
ures as will make childbearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence, including periodical health 
examinations and, where needed, care of specialists 
and hospital treatment; regular dental examination 
and care of the teeth; protective and preventive 
measures against communicable diseases; the insur- 
ing of pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

VI. For every child from birth through adoles- 
cence, promotion of health, including health in- 
struction and a health program, wholesome physical 
and mental recreation with teachers and leaders 
adequately trained. 

VIl. For every child a dwelling place safe, sani- 
tary, and wholesome with reasonable provisions 
for privacy, free from conditions which tend to 
thwart his development; and a home environment 
harmonious and enriching. 

VIll. For every child a school which is safe from 
hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, and 
ventilated. For younger children nursery schools 
and kindergartens to supplement home care. 

IX. For every child a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs, protects him against 
physical dangers, moral hazards, and disease; pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for his cultural 
and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through training 
and vocational guidance prepares him for a living 
which will yield him the maximum of satisfaction. 

XI. For every child such teaching and training as 
will prepare him for successful parenthood, home- 
making, and the rights of citizenship; and, for 
parents, supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wisely with the problems of parenthood. 





XII. For every child education for safety and pro- 
tection against accidents to which modern conditions 
subject him—those to which he is directly exposed 
and those which, through loss and maiming of his 
parents, affect him indirectly. 

XIII. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, 
or otherwise physically handicapped, and for the 
child who is mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handicap, pro- 
vide care and treatment, and so train him that he 
may become an asset to society rather than a liabil- 
ity. Expenses of these services should be borne 
publicly where they can not be privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently as 
society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the 
home, the school, the church, the court, and the 
institution when needed, shaped to return him 
wherever possible to the normal stream of life. 

XV. For every child the right to grow up ina 
family with an adequate standard of living and the 
security of a Stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps. 

XVI. For every child protection against labor 
that stunts growth, either physical or mental, that 
limits education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory school- 
ing and health services as for the city child, and 
an extension to rural families of social, recreational, 
and cultural facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the school in 
the training of youth and to return to them those 
interests of which modern life tends to cheat chil- 
dren every stimulation and encouragement should 
be given to the extension and development of the 
voiuntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these mini- 
mum protections of the health and welfare of 
children, there should be a district, county, or com- 
munity organization for health, education, and 
welfare, with full-time officials, coordinating with 
a State-wide program which will be responsive toa 
nation-wide service of general information, Statis- 
tics, and scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public-health officials, 
with public-health nurses, sanitary in- 
spection, and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public-welfare service of the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in 
special need due to poverty, misfortune, 
or behavior difficulties, and for the pro- 
tection of children from abuse, neglect, 
exploitation, or moral hazard. 

For every child these rights, regardless of race, 
or color, or situation, wherever he may live under 
the protection of the American flag. 


Copies in two colors for school or individual use can be obtained ‘at’ small coét. For details write American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 
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American Educational Progress in 1930 


Survey of Chief Trends of Elementary, Secondary, and Higher Education, Teacher Training, and Vocational 
and Commercial Education, Reveals Dominant Note is Research 


HE BIGGEST BUSINESS in the 

United States is that of education. 

Despite industrial depression, un- 
employment, and economic troubles in 
general that temporarily affect the Nation, 
education goes right along. 

A brief review of educational progress 
and trends during the past year will prove 
of interest to the public and the profession. 

According to estimates based on the 
latest available statistics collected by the 
Federal Office of Education the enroll- 
ment in elementary schools for the year 
1930 was approximately 21,370,000. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public high 
schools was 4,030,000. The total number 
of teachers was 848,000; the number of 
schoolhouses 254,200. School expendi- 
tures totaled $2,289,000,000. The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in private and paro- 
chial elementary and secondary schools 
was 2,700,000. 


Plan to Eliminate Research Duplication 


If one were to ask, ‘‘ What is the domi- 
nant factor in education at the present 
time?” the answer would undoubtedly be, 
“Research.” It is through research that 
education in this country is making such 
rapid strides. ‘‘American educators,” 
said the Commissioner of Education in an 
address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, in February, 1930, ‘‘are study- 
ing in scientific and professional spirit the 
problems of our time. They are shaking 
off the fetters of tradition. No longer do 
school boards send delegates abroad to 
bring back ideas for our democracy. 
Our rapid advance in the sciences basic 
to education and our supremacy in me- 
chanical lines open for us the road to 
world leadership.” 

Plans for cooperative research in edu- 
cation have progressed during the year, 
thanks to the impetus given the move- 
ment at a joint conference on the subject, 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, in conjunction with the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintend- 
ence, at Atlantic City on February 27, 
1930. A committee, composed of prom- 
inent directors of research bureaus in city 
school systems, was appointed at this 
meeting to study problems involved in 
cooperative research, especially the elim- 


ination of unnecessary duplication in 


work. 


By HENRY R. EVANS 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


A most ambitious and far-reaching 
project to raise $1,000,000 for educational 
research was launched by the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Three Federal Research Studies 


The Federal Goyernment contributed 
its share in advancing the cause of educa- 
tional research. In June, 1930, the 
Department of the Interior, through its 
Office of Education, completed its nation- 
wide survey of land-grant colleges, begun 
in July, 1927. 

The national survey of secondary edu- 
cation, which the Seventieth Congress 
authorized the Department of the Inte- 
rior to conduct, through its Office of Edu- 
cation, made progress during the year. 
The survey was begun in July, 1929, and 
will close in June, 1932. 

A nation-wide study of the professional 
education of teachers, for which Congress 
appropriated $200,000 was inaugurated 
July 1, 1930, by the Federal Office of 
Education. 

The outstanding feature in social and 
industrial welfare during the year was the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, consisting of more than 
1,200 professional and lay experts. The 
report of this epoch-making conference 
was submitted to President Hoover on 
November 19-22, 1930. The prelim- 
inary committee reports of the conference 
have been published, but the complete 
findings will run into many volumes. 


Education Asks 15 Per Cent of Radio Channels 


The National Advisory Committee on 
Education, which was organized in May, 
1929, to examine into the proper relations 
of the Federal Government to education in 
this country, published a Memorandum 
of Progress in July, 1930. “After laying 
down the general principle that the 
Government has an obligation to aid 
public education in the States, the com- 
mittee declared that it should do so in 
a manner that will not violate other funda- 
mental educational, political, social, and 
economic considerations basic to sound 
public policy. Matching Federal money 
grants, whether general or special, with 
State funds is a policy not to be favored, 
says the committee. Further, “It is 
unwise to centralize in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as opposed to the State and 


local governments, the power of deter- 
mining the social purposes to be served by 
schools or of establishing the techniques of 
educational procedure.” 

The advisory committee on education 
by radio, appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, published its report on 
November 10, 1930. The extent of 
educational broadcasting in the United 
States and 60 other countries was treated. 
The report of the foregoing committee led 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to call a conference on education by 
radio in Chicago, Ill., on October 13, 
1930, at which representative educators 
and commercial broadcasters, and a mem- 
ber of the Federal Radio Commission 
were present, who urged that Congress 
“enact legislation which will permanently 
and exclusively assign to educational insti- 
tutions and Government educational 
agencies a minimum of 15 per cent of all 
radio broadcasting channels which are or 
may become available to the United 
States.” 

A noteworthy project in education was 
the survey of the public-school system of 
Buffalo, N. Y., begun in March, 1930, and 
completed in December, 1930, by the 
United States Office of Education, at the 
request of the Buffalo Municipal Research 
Bureau (Inc.), and the Board of Education 
of Buffalo. 

During the year noticeable efforts were 
made to improve the means of raising 
school revenues. Investigations on the 
subject were instituted by eight authorita- 
tive committees of State legislatures, and 
their completed reports to the next 
sessions of their respective legislative 
bodies will be received with interest by 
schoolmen. 

The States of Iowa and Pennsylvania 
made extensive studies during the year 
of the whole problem of financing their 
schools. The tendency in school finance 
in recent years has been to increase the 
proportion of school revenue from State 
sources, many States having put into 
operation far-reaching programs for equal- 
izing the funds available in the local 
school districts. 


Adopt Radically New Courses of Study 


Research studies which look particularly 
toward the equalization of educational 
opportunities for children in rural com- 
munities were inaugurated by the United 
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States Office of Education A number of 
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One volume of the thirtieth yearbook 
of the Nat Society for the Study of 
Education wa levoted to problems in- 


volved in « iting rural children. 


The State f California, Michigan, 
Missou! Ne York, Oklahoma, and 
Texas develops new courses of study 
during the yea [he course of study for 
the State of California differs radically 
from other recent State courses of study 
both in point of view and in content. 
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objectives a determining the educa- 
tional principle the committees ‘‘ were 
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no longer s rt the teaching of reading 
isolated subject.’ 
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Developme! 
which have brought 
100 per cent 
rollments s 
were continued i Associated with 
this expansion wer‘ 
reorganizati yn the 
level, orga 
supervisio! 
the program, ri 


junior high school 
junior colleges, 
instruction, financing of 
vision of the curriculum, 
pro- 


ization of 
yg 
i 
procedures in the extracurriculum, 
vision for individual differences, articula- 
tion of units, | 
like. 


using of pupils, and the 


English Leader Praises American High School 


An important pronouncement on second- 
i from an eminent 
the United States 


ary educatior ming 
educatcr from outside 
appears special mention. Sir 
Michael Sadler, master of University 
College, Oxford, in the Sachs Lectures, 
delivered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in March, 1930, declared that 
American “struck 
the imaginat f the world.’”’ His high 
praise of American schools and the equal 
opportunity in education which they pro- 
vide was tempered with a warning that in 
our zeal for democracy in education we 
should not lose sight of that small but 
important group in our schools from which 
will be drawn the leaders of the future. 
These he called the élite. He stated that 


worthy of 


the new high schools 





**sound educational theory for the second- 
ary school should include the abolition of 
all social and financial barriers, the de- 
velopment of a highly perfected system of 
selection, and the concentration upon a 
small group of fine and able scholars from 
number would come our 


among which 


élite.”’ 
Oversupply of Teachers Alarms 


The urgent need for reliable information 
regarding high schools impelled leaders in 
education throughout the United States 
to appeal to Congress for an appropriation 
of $225,000 with which to make a special 
study of secondary education. This pro- 
gram was approved by Congress and the 
resulting national survey of secondary 
education has now been in progress one 
and Its 
centered upon problems in organization, 
student personnel, administration, super- 
vision, curriculum, and extracurriculum. 
At the present time 19 investigations are 


one-half years. emphasis is 


being conducted in these several fields 
Foremost the movements in 

teacher preparation in 1930 was the in- 

auguration of the nation-wide survey of 


among 





Bulletin, 1930, No. 19, Accredited | 
Higher Institutions, by Ella B. Rat- | 
cliffe. 20 cents. 

Bulletin, 1930, No. 24, Accredited 
Secondary Schools in the United 

| States, by Margaret J. S. Carr. 25 
cents. 

Compilations of the lists of insti- 
tutions of college and secondary 
grade accredited or approved or clas- 

| sified by recognized State and vol- 
untary accrediting agencies. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
prices listed. 











the professional education of teachers, to 
be undertaken by the United States Office 
of Education. 

There was a rapid growth of scientific 
and semiscientific studies in teacher prep- 
aration during the Seven State 
teachers colleges now offer graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree at least, 
and productivity in research work is in- 
creasing in many other teachers colleges. 

The problem of teacher supply and de- 
mand has become a matter of concern to 
school authorities. An apparent over- 
supply of teachers of liberal arts subjects 
and of elementary school work in many 
localities has led to more exacting require- 
ments for entrance to teacher-preparing 


year. 
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and in requirements for cer- 
More than one-third of the 
institutions reported 


institutions, 
tification. 
teacher-preparing 
the application of such special selective 
measures to entering students as the re- 
quirement of superior high-school scholar- 
ship, satisfactory intelligence scores, and 
high scores on achievement or other spe- 
cial tests. A growing number of progres- 
sive cities and States now require a min- 
imum of three work above high 
school for certification of teachers. 

The enrollments in teacher-preparing 
institutions are not increasing in a grow- 
ing number of States, but no large de- 
creases are reported in the financial sup- 
port accorded such institutions. Some- 
what better service, therefore, is possible 
for trainees in to more highly 
trained instructors, better buildings and 
housing facilities, a greater variety of 
offerings, and better instructional equip- 
ment for libraries and laboratories. 

According to a survey made 
National Education Association 
than 421,000 teachers, or about 45 per 
cent of the Nation’s combined adminis 
trative, instructional, and supervisory 
staffs of public elementary and secondary 
schools, took special courses in summer 
schools in 1930. 


years’ 


respect 


by the 


more 


Benefactions to Education 


Benefactions to education were note- 
worthy. The General Education Board 
appropriated $16,438,471 for various edu- 
cational purposes for the year ended 
June 30, 1930. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion expended for universities and other 
educational institutions, public health, re- 
search institutions, ete., the sum of 
$19,039,127. The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York granted $3,709,250 im sup- 
port of educational enterprises. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching expended for retiring allow- 
ances and pensions in institutions on the 
associated list the sum of $1,445,691; and 
for educational investigations the sum of 
$122,154. The Jeanes Fund, for the im- 
provement of negro rural schools, ex- 
pended $101,321. 

Benefactions given by alumni to their 
respective universities and colleges during 
the year would considerably augment the 
sums mentioned above. 


Industrial Education 


The past year witnessed an increasing 
tendency in industrial education to pro- 
vide courses of a specific character to meet 
the needs for vocational training in 
definite and specific lines of work. An 
outstanding example of this tendency was 
the aviation courses developed in the 
publie schools of Buffalo. 
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Another feature of the past year’s 
development was the increasing tendency 
for the public schools to seek the aid of 
industries, through individuals and 
through committees, in the organization 
of industrial courses. At the conference 
of the American Vocation Association, 
held in Milwaukee in December, this 
tendency was emphasized as an essential 
for securing the most favorable conditions 
for the development of an _ industrial 
education program. 


Vocational Schools Enroll Over Million 


More than a million persons, young 
and old, were enrolled in vocational 
schools in 1930, including 170,000 who 
were learning to farm better, 250,000 to 
make better homes, and 625,000 to do 
some specific job better in trade and indus- 
try, according to the annual report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
This enrollment, the report states, was 
largely in schools which received aid 
under the terms of the national vocational 
education act and all of it in vocational 
courses organized and conducted under a 
joint Federal and State plan of vocational 
education. 

State surveys of higher education in 
Arkansas and Oregon were completed 
during the year by the United States 
Office of Education. The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
made a resurvey of engineering education 
as a means of ascertaining the changes 
that may have resulted from the major 
survey undertaken by the society four 
years ago. 


New University Plans Stress Quality 


Another important development in 
higher education during the year was an 
endeavor on the part of a number of 
colleges and universities to improve the 
means of student adjustment. Typical 
of these efforts are the new system of 
instruction proposed by the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Wisconsin in addition to the special 
program of the experimental college, and 
the program recently announced by the 
University of Chicago. These plans, as 
well as others too numerous to mention 
here, tend to place the entire emphasis of 
instruction on the quality rather than the 
quantity of academic achievement. 

During the year the American Council 
on Education, recognizing the necessity 
for more definite standards of student 
achievement, began a careful investigation 
of this matter with the financial assistance 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
granted $500,000 for the purpose. It is 
proposed to prepare a series of standard 
knowledge tests for every subject common- 
ly taught in colleges. The results of this 
study will be looked forward to with great 
interest by college teachers and others in- 
terested in a greater educational efficiency. 
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A change of policy concerning the edu- 
cation of Indians in the United States was 
enunciated by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior during the year, and a reorganization 
designed eventually to consummate the 
policy was inaugurated in the Office of 
Indian Affairs. The new policy contem- 
plates eventual withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment’s guardianship over the Indians. It 
is designed to educate the Indian for 
economic independence and complete 
citizenship within the next 25 years. 

In Alaska a significant project was 
initiated by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to be carried on by the Education 
Office and a committee from Stanford 
University. A study, extending over a 
period of two years, of the native environ- 
ment and ability of the indigenous peoples 
of that Territory was begun early in the 
summer of 1930. As one outcome of the 
investigation it is expected to devise a 
series of tests adapted to the natives. 
Eventually a revision of the school organ- 
ization and curriculum may be under- 
taken. 

Changing social conditions following the 
post-war period have presented varied 
and complicated problems in negro educa- 
tion. In spite of the large exodus of 
negroes to northern cities, serious prob- 
lems still exist in the Southern States. 
Compilations made in the Federal Office 
of Education during the year indicate that 
percentages of enrollment in public schools 
in 13 Southern States are 69.3 among 
negroes as compared with 83.8 among 
whites; that percentages of the two races 
in public high schools are 2.6 and 11.5, 
respectively; and that the average annual 
term is 18 days shorter in negro than in 
white schools. 

Plans for the organization of an infor- 
mational service in negro education were 
inaugurated in the United States Office of 
Education, and a trained specialist in this 
field was appointed to the staff of the 
office. 

Increasing attention was given during 
the year to the education of subnormal 
and abnormal children in the United 
States. A survey of this field by the 
Office of Education disclosed that there 
are 736 cities in the country, with a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000, which now 
have special classes and schools to reach 
those children deviating from average 
capacity. 

College Athletics Investigated 

Valuable studies in hygiene and physi- 
cal education were instituted during the 
year, particularly an investigation of 
tuberculosis in school children, made by 
the Phipps Institute of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Public Health Service made impor- 
tant contributions on the Relation Be- 
tween the Mental and Physical Status of 
Children in Two Counties in Illinois, and 
on the Hearing of Children in Relation to 


School Work. The American Child 
Health Survey published material from 
its health survey of the past three years, 
and the Carnegie Foundation completed 
its investigation of athletics in colleges. 

A surprisingly large number of colleges 
and universities developed summer camps 
in connection with their courses in engi- 
neering, geology, biology, botany, zool- 
ogy, physical education, recreation, and 
forestry. 


Money Given Parent-Teachers for Study 


Physical education and recreation as 
essential factors in school and community 
life received considerable recognition dur- 
ing the year. Provisions for adequate 
school playgrounds were made in 36 
States, and more than 60 cities adopted 5 
acres as a minimum standard for ele- 
mentary-schoo) playgrounds. As a re- 
sult of special studies regarding the value 
of play as a preventive of juvenile de- 
linquency, the Governor of California 
recommended the appointment of a 
special director of recreation in the de- 
partment of education of that State. 

The National Association for Nursery 
Education (formerly the National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools) issued an 
important study on the minimum essen- 
tials for nursery education. 

tesearches in economic and business ed- 
ucation were undertaken during the year 
that threw light on training for office, 
store, and related positions. Progress 
was made in placement programs for 
secondary commercial students, and fol- 
low-up studies of the drop-outs and 
graduates not only of the secondary 
schools but of the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

School Libraries 

In the field of school libraries attention 
was focused upon elementary school 
library service, standards for high-school 
libraries, and training of school librarians. 
The Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States re- 
ported that 1,100 high schools had met 
the library standards which that associa- 
tion adopted two years ago to become 
effective in 1930 (with three years of 
grace—1933). The North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
published during the year the results of 
its survey of library standards for second- 
ary schools. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers instituted a demonstration in 
parent education which is supported by 
funds appropriated for a period of two 
years, 1930-31, by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Fund of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and directed by an expert 
selected to demonstrate in several States 
how to organize and conduct study groups 
of parents and how to train leaders for 
study groups. 

















A Chair of Education in Prisons 


Prisoners are Primarily Men and Women in Need of an Education, Federal Expert Finds, and He Recommends 
Resident Director of Training Assisted by State Department and University’Extension Workers 


N AFTER EFFECT of the prison 
disturbances of 1929 and the 
tragic fire in the Ohio Penitentiary 


in April of is year has been a general 


swing on the part of the public toward 
a more constructive attitude with regard 
to penal problems. 

To-day there is a fairly general recog- 


nition that legislators and administra- 
tive officials must act not only to alleviate 
conditions of overcrowding and idleness, 
but that they must also promote 
grams leading to what, for 
we call 

In these pro- 


recognized that 


con- 
structive pri 
want of a less hackneyed word, 
the reform of the prisoner. 
education, 
sense, 


grains it is 
taking the 
must play a major part. 

Much harm has been done the cause of 
education for prisoners by the exaggerated 
and that have been 
made for its efficacy, especially in the 


term in its broadest 


unfounded claims 
reformatories for men, which came into 
the American penal system as an embodi- 
ment of a idea in penology, but 
defeated their aims by overemphasis on 
We know now that 
you not reform every wild young 
harum-scarum by teaching him the three 
R’s and a skilled trade. We know also 
that both in the case of the young pris- 
oner and the more mature prisoner, it is 
worth while to repair every discoverable 
deficiency which may possibly have been 
a factor in causing the man to turn to 
crime. 


new 
formal education. 
can 


Two-thirds are Unskilled 


The great majority of prisoners are 


young, undereducated from the academic , 
untrained: 


standpoint, and vocationally 
According to the latest census figures 
available, 25 per cent of the prisoners 
committed to prisons and reformatories 
for men throughout the country are under 
21 years of age, and 65 per cent are under 
30 years of age. No incontestable figures 
on previous schooling are available, since 
the prisoner usually claims more educa- 
tion than he has actually received. On 
the basis of such facts as can be verified, 
it has been estimated that from 60 to 70 
per cent of the inmates of prisons and 
reformatories lack the equivalent of a 
sixth grade education. There are to-day 
in the Atlanta Prison alone more than 
1,100 men who have never completed 
the fourth grade. 


1 Paper before the annual conference of State superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education, at Milwau- 
kee, on 


Dec. 8. 





By A. H. MacCORMICK 
Assistant Director, United States Bureau of Prisons 


At the United States Industrial Re- 
formatory, to Federal offenders 
over 16 years of age are committed from 
every State, 40 per cent of the prisoners 
can not pass a fourth grade test when 
received. About 25 per cent of adult 
prisoners are virtually illiterate and at 
least 10 per cent are totally illiterate. 
From the standpoint of vocational train- 
ing, the need of education is even more 
manifest. At per cent of the 
prisoners are unskilled in any occupation 
and an even larger per cent have never 
had organized vocational training of any 
sort. These figures apply not only to 
Federal institutions, but to all prisons 
and reformatories for adults. 

Prisoners do not differ so widely as is 
supposed by most from other 
persons who have never been convicted 
of crime. Our penal population is not a 
true cross-section of the general popula- 
tion; it is rather a cross-section of the 
underprivileged and the undereducated 
groups in the world outside, with a dis- 
proportionately small number from the 
group that has had superior advantages. 
In mentality prisoners do not differ 
greatly, it is probable, from the Army 
draft group. Trustworthy data on this 
point are limited. On the basis of such 
studies as have been made, it seems safe 
to assume that 60 per cent of our adult 
prisoners have border-line or higher 
intelligence. The penal population un- 
doubtedly shows a higher incidence of 


which 


least 65 


laymen 


psychopathic trends and emotional imbal- 
ances than the general population. These 
are intensified by the situation in which 
the man finds himself as a prisoner. 


No Bizarre Technique Needed 


On the whole, however, the prisoner is 
very like the man on the street in interests, 
needs, and capabilities. There is nothing 
fundamental in the nature of the prisoner 
which makes the problem of his education 
essentially different from the education of 
adults in the world outside the prison. 

Because he is a prisoner he is likely to 
have a characteristic mind-set but this can 
be overcome. Because he is in prison 
he will suffer from certain handicaps, 
imposed by the restrictive routine of the 
institution, which are net imposed on the 
free student. 

What we need to take into consideration 
in the planning of educational programs 
for prisoners is the nature of the prison, 
not the nature of the prisoner. We shall 
accomplish more if we adapt standard 
educational technique to the education 
of the prisoner, considering him very 
much as we would any other underedu- 
cated adult, rather than trying to develop 
a bizarre and specialized technique which 
we conceive is to be necessary for the 
education of criminals. To summarize, 
some departures from the methods which 
we have found useful in the world outside 
must be made because of the nature of the 
prison, but we shall do well to think of the 


























A NEW FEDERAL PRISON THAT WILL BE A SCHOOL 
The plan for the new penitentiary that the United States will erect between the towns of Milton and Lewisburg, 


Pa., during 1931, will depart from old conceptions of how a 


rison should be built. It will include complete 


facilities for education—classrooms, lecture rooms, a large library and reading rooms, a gymnasium, and 


vocational training shops 
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prisoner primarily as a man or woman in 
need of an education. 

In the prisons and reformatories for men 
and women throughout the country there 
are about 120,000 prisoners. In the re- 
formatories an attempt is being made t 


provide opportunities for both academic 


and vocational education with varying 
success. The historic tradition of the re- 
formatory for men has led to the develop- 


ment of a stereotyped routine which has 
taken the life out of education. Recently 
the more forward-looking reformatory 
officials have been breaking away from the 
old tradition and are making education 
more vital. 

It is probable that the future success of 
the reformatories lies in the development 
of productive industries which have voca- 
tional training value, use of all the 
work of the institution, the 
practical application necessary for effective 
vocational training, the develop- 
ment of a program of academic education 
which is closely related to the work interest 
and all other life interests of the prisoner. 

The comparative youth of reformatory 
prisoners does obviate the necessity 
and desirability of providing opportuni- 
ties for what we call cultural education. 
On the one hand, we should abandon a 
concept of educatien for prisoners as the 
process of completing a certain grade in a 
school patterned after public schools for 


in the 
to prov ide 


and in 


not 


juveniles. On the ae hand, should 
avoid a concept of sh esnane “that is 
strictly utilitarian and that takes no 


account of the satisfactions to be derived 
from reading or study that are not related 
in any way to the pay envelope. 

In the Pennsylvania Reformatory 
Men, which has the best educational pro- 
gram yet developed in the penal institu- 
tions of the country, found ar 
illustration of what is 


for 


may be 


advocated. 


Instruction Must Fit Individual 


In prisons education is at a very low 
ebb. In a few notably those of 
Wisconsin and California, work of 
siderable significance has been done, 
there are elsewhere in the country sporadic 
instances of worth-while accomplishment. 
Taking the country as a whole, however, 
there is not a single complete and well- 
rounded educational program to be found 
in all our prisons. No prison has an or- 
ganized program of vocational education, 
and academic education is customarily 
limited to work in the lower grades under 
inmate teachers, with poor textbooks and 
classroom facilities, and insufficient funds 
Educational work in prisons suffers from 
many handicaps, but the chief ones are 
lack of expert supervision and lack of 
sufficient funds. These are due in turn 
to the low aim which has been set for 
penal education. 

We need in all types of penal institutions 
to get away from mass treatment in edu- 
cation and to prescribe educational work 


prisons, 
con- 


and 
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for the individual prisoner on the basis 
of the particular problem which he pre- 
sents. In most States there is no justi- 
fication for requiring every prisoner to 
complete a grade-school course, and it is 
recognized that we can not hope to teach 
every a trade, as some institutions 
have attempted to do. One man may 
need to spend all his time acquiring ability 
to read and write and perform the arith- 
metical processes that he needs in every- 
day life. Another needs to devote all his 
time to a course in carpentry, with only 
such academic education as is a necessary 
supplement to a vocational course. A 
third prisoner, who has adequate formal 
schooling and is established in an occu- 
pation, devote his time to a course 
in English literature or to a reading course 
in history. The development of a process 
of selective and individualized educational 
prescription calls not only for the setting 
up of a varied educational program, but 
also for the development of a staff com- 
petent to direct it and to determine what 
individual prisoners should study. The 
educational director could, 
furthermore, draw on the State depart- 
ment of education, the State university, 
educational agencies for part- 


man 


may 


resourceful 


and other 
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time services, which could be supplied at 
relatively small cost. It is significant 
that the two noteworthy programs cited 
above, those of Wisconsin and California, 
are dependent on State universities and 
library commissions for their success. 


Promising Program for Federal Prisons 


In most States we must expect slow 
progress because of the starvation ration 
appropriations which are now made for 
educational work and which will continue 
to be the rule until a determined effort is 
made by agencies outside the prison field 
to establish the validity of the place of 
education in the penal program. 

The United States Bureau of Prisons 
has made education, of which we conceive 
library work to be a part, a major factor 
in its program of rehabilitation. The 
United States Government is prepared to 
spend money on its educational work, to 
provide expert staffs, proper physical 
facilities, and official encouragement for 
the achievement of a high aim. It is our 
hope that the program initiated this year 
by the Bureau of Prisons, and the work 
which has already been done in a number 
of States, may provide encouragement 
to all the States. 
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See Need For yond Books For Rural 
Regions 
Report of the Meeting of the National Committee on Home Education, Office of Education 


Washington, D. C., November 22 and 24, 1930 
By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


Assistant Specialist in Home Education, Office of Education 


“HE LACK OF book supply for rural 
‘T communities was one of the problems 
discussed by the National Committee on 
Home Education at its meeting, Novem- 
ber 22 and 24, in the office of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
liam John Cooper, who is the chairman of 
the committee. The committee includes 
representatives of six agencies, and the 
attendance at the meeting consisted of 
representatives as follows: 

American Libr '. K. W. Drury and 
Matthew S. Dudgeon; National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, and Mrs. J. N. Saunders; National University 
Extension Association, George B. Zehmer; National 
Education Association, Sue M. Powers; American 
Association for Adult Education, Morse A. Cartwright; 
and the United States Office of Education, Commis- 
sioner William John Cooper, L. R. Alderman, and 
ElJlen C. Lombar« 

The committee was created in 1925 by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education to foster the interests of home 
education; to discover the limitations 
involved in informal education; to recom- 
mend such procedures to the constituent 
organizations as might be legitimately 
carried into practice. The purposes of 
the committee included also the promo- 
tion of pubiicity in arousing adults, 
particularly parents, to avail themselves 
of the opportunities offered to further 
their own and to stimulate 
suitable agencies to increase such oppor- 
tunities; to emphasize types of procedures 
and materials of distinctly educational 
character; to work for the provision of 
adequate financial support for libraries, 
and for the establishment of more 
libraries; to secure a better cooperation 
between libraries and the public schools 
by the provision of library facilities and 
reading instruction so that pupils will be 
insured a book supply and good reading 
habits; and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of reading courses, free or at nominal 
cost. 


Association, F 


education, 


Books for Parent Education 


At the recent meeting the program 
included topics on the relation between 
the teaching of reading and literature in 
school and the intellectual interests and 
habits of reading and study which carry 
over and persist through life; cooperation 
in furnishing and distributing books in 
rural areas; how to promote the produc- 
tion of readable books at low cost; the 
formation of listening and discussion 
groups, and the development and dis- 
semination of simple techniques for these 





groups; home education by radio; the 
preparation of excerpts and references to 
be distributed before, during, and after 
radio talks on educational subjects; 
state-wide cooperative programs for par- 
ent education similar to that which has 
been inaugurated in Michigan through a 
cooperative project between the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the University of Michigan; facilities and 
techniques for home education; publicity 
through the public press; provision of 
more facilities for home education of 
foreign-born mothers; the visiting teacher 
and home education; university extension 
and book loans; library advisors to par- 
ents; traveling libraries and the develop- 
ment of the county library system; and 
the training of library aids. 

Every topic discussed at this meeting 
had a direct bearing upon the problems of 
parent education. In _ pasticular the 
members of the committee discussed the 
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READING COURSE Ne 
AN AID TO READERS HUNTING FOR BOOKS 


“The preschool child’’ is one of 19 lists of books on various 
subjects which will be sent free upon request to the 
Office of Education. Other reading courses obtain- 
able are: 1. World’s great literary Bibles; 2. Great 
literature—ancient, medieval, and modern; 6. Thirty 
books of great fiction; 7. Thirty world heroes; 8. 
American literature; Thirty great Americans; 
10. American history; 11. France and her history; 
12. Heroes of American democracy; 19. Master 
builders of to-day; 21. Twenty good books for par- 
ents; 22. Agriculture and country life; 23. How to 
know architecture; 24. Citizenship and government; 
25. Pathways to health; 30. Forty books for boys 
and girls; 31. Appreciation of music; and 32. The 
whole child 
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types of books available for the average 
lay or untrained leader, and for the 
trained or expert leader. It was agreed 
that two types of material are essential 
for this work; one should be concerned 
with material of an elementary character 
dealing with the common problems of 
home life; the other should include 
subject matter of a technical character 
for the use of leaders who have had 
considerable training. 

The facilities for book service in rural 
communities were discusse’. The fact 
that in 50 per cent of the }iates there is 
no State library service at once militates 
against the success of home education 
projects in rural districts in these States. 


Ten Cents Per Child for Books 


L. R. Alderman described the legal 
provision for library books in Oregon by 
which 10 cents per child per year is appro- 
priated by the State. This fund must be 
spent for library books but it may not be 
used for textbooks. 

In discussing the book service in 
Virginia, George B. Zehmer declared that 
at the present time three agéncies are 
working to overcome limitations in this 
respect—the State Department of Public 
Instruction, approaching the problem 
from the point of view of secondary edu- 
cation, has made a recent ruling that each 
high school in Virginia shall employ at 
least one library trained person; the State 
library offers a local library service; and 
the State university furnishes books for 
people who carry on courses through the 
university radio service. 


Minimum Library Standards for High Schools 


F. K. W. Drury, of the American Li- 
brary Association, in discussing minimum 
library standards for trained librarians, 
said, “Closely related to the question of 
book supply is that of the training of per- 
sons forlibrary service in the schools. The 
Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has adopted minimum standards 
which specify a curriculum of 30 semester 
hours for the training of full-time school 
librarians and 16 semester hours for the 
part-time or teacher-librarian. 

“By 1933 the high schools approved by 
the Southern Association will be required 
to employ at least one librarian whose pro- 
fessional training in library science meets 
the standards adopted by the association. 
These standards vary according to the 
enrollment of the schools, and range from 
6 semester hours for the school of 100 or 
fewer pupils to 24-30 semester hours in 
an approved library school for the school 
of 1,000 or more pupils.” 

A committee of the North Central As- 
sociation has recommended 30 semester 
hours in library science for the school 
librarians. 

In regard to promoting good reading 
habits which are essential to the success 
of educational work of adults, it was 
pointed out that in colleges there is a very 
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strong and definite trend toward inde- 
pendent reading as a method of educatior 

and while there is a slight trend in high- 
school work it seems to have passed 
down very generally into the elementar 

schools. It was observed that pupils 
coming out of the elementary schools have 
almost no reading interest, and the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether educators 
discover any tendency to emphasize inde- 


pendent reading in the elementary schools 


and high schools such as is found in 
colleges. 


Plans for Cooperation 


The need was expressed for better un- 
derstanding by the membership of the 
organizations represented. This was crys- 
tallized in a motion that the organizations 
in membership on this committee should 
acquaint their respective memberships 
with the aims and purposes of the other 
organizations in the group. 

It was mutually agreed that in order 
to bring to the attention of the public 
the work of these organizations each co- 
operating agency should use their respec- 
tive periodicals or magazines. 

A motion was passed to invite the 
American Library Association to prepare 
a short article, to be sent to all State 
agencies, setting forth the part that par- 
ent-teacher associations can play in arous- 
ing public opinion for the establishment 
of county and State library service. 


(Continued from page 89 


important contributions to most of the 
services I have listed. As a matter of 
national policy, it would seem to me 
unfortunate that all advice on the use of 
electricity on the farm should have to 
come as indirect advertising for electrical 
supply companies, even if such indirect 
advertising carries sound advice. It 
would hardly seem statesmanlike to 
entrust all radio discussion of agricultural 
and health problems to firms that desire 
to sell their products, and to radio stations 
supported by the advertising revenue 
from such firms. Such stations render 
important service, but it is desirable, 
I think, that they be supplemented by 
noncommercial stations publicly sup- 
ported and dedicated to the promotion 
of public interests and public enterprise. 
The existing stations operated by the 
State of Wisconsin are inadequate to 
render this sort of service. They are 
being supported in large part by the 
taxes of citizens who live beyond their 
range. 

It is, of course, always easier to evolve 
than to execute a program. I do not 
assert dogmatically that the application 
here discussed presents a fool-proof and 
final solution of the problem of the 
wisest public use of the radio. I submit, 
however, that. with this application 
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France Provides a 


“West Point’’ for 


Engineers in L’Ecole Polytechnique 


By JAMES F. ABEL 
Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, Office of Education 


ib E ECOLE POLYTECHNIQUE, 
21, Rue Descartes, Paris, is one of the 
great schools of the world. Not in 
numbers; at no time does it enroll a 
body of much over 500 students, but in its 
fine training, the esprit de corps of its 
faculty and student personnel, and the 
standards it has maintained during all 
its 137 years of life lies its strength. 

It was born in 1793 of two necessities: 
One, immediate; the other less urgent but 
none the less important. The first was 
to furnish revolutionary France, attacked 
on all its frontiers, a large number of quali 
fied engineers; the second, to maintain 
he high mathematical culture of France 
and prepare men worthy to carry it on. 

Through all the struggles that have 
occurred to make it a practical technical 
school or to turn it away from pure 

















ENTRANCE TO L’ECOLE POLYTECHNIQUE 


Although organized as a ‘‘ West Point” for engineers, 


the unique French school, founded during the 
French Revolution, numbers among its graduates 
some of the most notable scientists of the Republic 


approved by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, an interesting laboratory, in which 
it may watch an experimentation on the 
harnessing of the radio to public service 
and the evolution of a possibly vital sup- 
plement to the system of commercial 
radio stations. 


speculation, it has retained and _ stil] 
retains the character given it by its 
founder, Monge, of ‘“‘a center of high 
scientific culture, preparatory to the 
specialized technical studies reserved for 
the different schools of applied science, 
such as the school of mines, that of 
bridges and roads, of aeronautics, of 
maritime affairs, and of artillery.’ 

In the very hours of the country’s 
extreme peril the founders of the school, 
feeling that only a high culture permits 
the engineer to adapt himself quickly to 
the practical problems he must face, 
worked to set up an institution of dis- 
interested study, a magnificent monument 
to public instruction. 

It is a democratic school and selects by 
competitive examination, not by distine- 
tion of birth, title, or fortune, from 1,000 
to 1,200 applicants, the 225 students 
that are admitted yearly. The entire 
expenses of a poor boy who wins in the 
competition are paid from national funds. 
Most of the successful students have 
already had special mathematical train- 
ing in the lycées. The course is two years 
in duration and is the same for all. 

The Ecole Polytechnique is an integral 
part of the French nation. Begun as a 
civil school, later made purely military by 
Napoleon, who disliked the republican 
sentiments of the students, permitted to 
continue during the Restoration in spite 
of its liberal reputation, again in disfavor 
during the second Empire, it has carried 
on largely because of the strength of the 
men it has trained, and since its founda- 
tion has shared in all the triumphs and 
sorrows of the French people. The cita- 
tions won by its pupils or alumni in mili- 
tary affairs fill three great manuscript 
registers. Among its graduates are Foch 
and Joffre. In the field of pure science 
it lists such names as Leverrier who dis- 
covered Neptune, Sadi-Carnot who formu- 
lated the laws of thermodynamics, Arago 
who developed electromagnetism, and 
Fresnel the author of modern theories of 
opties. 

It has for its motto: Pour la patrie, les 
sciences et la gloire. 


Representatives of 28 Mexican States 
and two Territories have recommended 
that uniform textbooks be used. These 
new books will be edited by the Federal 
Ministry of Public Education. Forty per 
cent of the local budgets is to be the min- 
imum expenditure on education for 1931. 
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Geological Survey The electrical equipment market of the 
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I ‘ 68 - p. (Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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== Procedure and direction for arrangement of 
’ } , . se ¢ horticultural shows, including the organization 
Papers reiat e to the foreign relations of erably cine “2 : ws 
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the | ted States, 1916 supplement, of exhibits, the use of plates and vases, the judg- 
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, peace, neutral rights, neutral illus. Agriculture Dept., Leaflet 
jut r problems and responsibilities no. 62. 5¢. 
Hist gn relations Reasons why some kinds of wood are harder to 


paint than others. (Manual training.) 
d costs in Latin America. 


Travel rout 


Papaya culture in Hawaii. 1930. 40p., 





1930. 82 p Bureau of Foreign be ; . : 
: : . a ‘ illus. (Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Pro- bea Was: 
anal “ae 100 15¢ ment Station Bulletin 61.) 25¢. 
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History and distribution of the papaya, nomen- 
Itine ering all the Latin American coun- clature, description of the flower and fruit, varia- 
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concerning commercial tions, propagation and culture, utilization of the 
ravelers, trave cuments required, and special crop, insect enemies, etc. (Agriculture.) 
informa el matters for Mexico, West 
Indies, ‘ | America, North Coast of South Gluing wood in aircraft manufacture. 
t West Coast of South America, River 1930. 58 p.,_ illus. (Agriculture 
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Utilization lack locust. 1930. 20p., ganic chemicals, 1929. 1930. 190 
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10¢ Figures on the dye industry for 1929—produc- 
De hat io } tion of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, dyes imported 
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pentining practices in the southern 
Results of various experiments made at the pine region. 1930. 115 p., illus. 


Forest Products Laboratory on the moisture p co . 

: enix tenons (Agriculture Dept., Technical Bulle- 

g 1 by coatings and impregnation ; 
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treat nd includes sugar treatment, pre- tin 204.) 30¢. 
war expe ents with coatings, war-time experi- Description of southern pine region and for- 
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tra g forest production, production of timber crops, 


management of forest lands, etc. (Forestry 
Commer: survey of the Pacific South- __ su * : 
The United Kingdom, an industrial, com- 


west. 1930. 647 p., maps. (For- : 
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eign and Domestic Commerce, Do- 1930 ; B f Fore’ 
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and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
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cal facilities in cénnection with the commerce in 
that reg with agriculture and related indus- 
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A survey of the g lex economie struc 


ture of Great Brita t 


ics; Geography.) 
Milling and baking quaities of world 


wheats 1930. 224 p., illus Agri- 
culture Dept Technical Bulletin 
197 54 

Results of a surve n which samples of wheat 


from 38 countries were considered. Gives factors 
determining the milling and baking quality of 
wheat from North America, South America, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania 


ture 


Agricul- 
Mineral Resources, 1929, pt. 2.— Abrasive 
materials, p. 65-81; Antimony, p. 
15-56; Carbon black, p. 51-59; 
Clay, p. 95-104; Feldspar, p. 83-93; 
Fuller’s earth, p. 61-64; gypsum, 
105-118. Each section 5¢ Geol- 
ogy; Mineralogy; Chemistry; Eco- 
nomics 


Annual report of the American Historical 
Association for the year 1927, supple- 
ment, writings on American history, 
1927; compiled by Grace Gardner 
Griffin. 1930 
Institution 


273 p. (Smithsonian 
Cloth, 75¢. 
Bibliography of books and articles on United 
States and Canadian history published during 
the year 1927 under the headings, Generalities, 
America in general, the United States, British 
America and Latin America, and the Pacific 
Islands. (History 
Development and use of baking powder 
and baking chemicals. 1930. 16 p. 
Agriculture Circular 138.)  5¢. 
Production and exports, purity, classification, 
and chemical composition of baking powder, and 
also deals with cream of tartar, tartaric acid, 
cornstarch, and other chemicals used in baking 
(Home economics; Chemistry.) 


United States earthquakes 1928. 1930. 
29 p. (Commerce Dept., Coast and 
Geodetic Survey.) 10¢. 

Continuation of the quarterly seismological 
report of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and covers earthquake activity in the 
various Statés, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. (Geology.) 

Practical experiences in feeding wheat. 
1930. 14p. (Federal Farm Board.) 
Free. 

Results of experiment station and farm tests 
as to the value of wheat when fed to cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and chickens. (Agriculture.) 

Mineral industry of Alaska in 1929 and 
administrative report. 1930. 120 p. 
(Geological Survey, Bulletin 824-A.) 
20¢. 

General report for 1929 of mineral industry of 
Alaska, including gold, copper, silver, lead, 


platinum, tin, coal, and petroleum 
Mineralogy 


Geology; 


A biological study of Trichogramma 
minutum Riley as an egg parasite of 
the oriental fruit moth. 1930. 22p., 
illus. (Agriculture Dept., Technical 
Bulletin 215.) 5¢. 


Methods of the study, life history, with field 
and laboratory observations. (Biology.) 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
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THE MAIN PURPOSE 
OF TEACHING 


Se 


The most difficult and yet the most profitable 
task given to any educator is that of improv- 
ing the quality of instruction in the school- 
room. It takes more genius, more experience, 
more knowledge to help a teacher teach bet- 
ter because you have been in her classroom 
than she would have taught if you had not 
visited her, than any undertaking of which I 
can conceive. There has been no greater ad- 
vance than this in our educational procedure. 
Nevertheless we have much to learn. We 
sometimes spend so much time thinking 
about the physical things, the statistics, the 
consequences, that we are prone to forget 
that the main purpose of teaching is to teach 
something to somebody. 


—Bruce Payne. 
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EDUCATION 


The Great Process of 
Assimilation 


v 


As a Nation, from the first,jthe’American people 
have appealed to the judgment of mankind. We 
believe our institutions founded in the interest of 
human nature, and susceptible of clear and sat- 
isfactory vindication to right human reason. We 
propose to offer to the world the best illustration 
of human government, promoting with equal care 
the welfare of every citizen. But, plainly, we can 
neither know nor be assured that we have the best 
without a knowledge of the conditions of other 
peoples. Our civilization, following its own mode 
of Americanizing everything that becomes a part 
of itself—population, ideas, institutions—wel- 
comes all comers. (Education, the great process 
of assimilation, evidently should receive more at- 
tention than any other function of our civil life. 
It should be conducted more intelligently. Our 
dangers, present or remote, should be kept fully 
and accurately in view. 


John Eaton 
Commissioner of Education 
1870-1886 
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